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Agriculture 1s the most Healthy and Honorable, as 


it is the most Natural and Useful pursuit of Man. 
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POTASH AS A FERTILIZER. | 





From our boyhood to the present time, we have no- 
ticed that soils which abounded in potash, as demon- 
strated by their producing large forest trees rich in 
this mineral — the accumulation of centuries — were 
always distinguished for their fertility. If there are 
any exceptions to this rule, where the land is properly 
cultivated and drained, they have escaped our obser- 
vation. Taking a similar view of this interesting 
subject, M. Burerr, a German author, gives the 
following table of the amount of ashes in 100 parts 
of dry wood, and a few other products of the earth, 
as found by him on analysis : 


100 Ibs. of Elm or Maple gave 2.400 ashes—0.390 Ibs. potash. 
4 eas 1.350 0.155 * = 
= Poplar, -2.<---0- 1.230 “ 0.075 “ - 
“ LR 0.584 “@ O14 “ “ 
" Fir, (Pine,)-.----- 0.341“ —* « 
# , | eee oan: *: 2“ .« 
” Py sinswen acces 5.000 “ 0.626 " 
= Maize stalks, . . ..- 8.300 * 3.600 * ” 
a Wheat straw,.... 4.300 “ 0.390 “ “ 
- Oat straw,-..-..--- 5.600 wae = 


By copying from Scuwertz, Sprencet, Lizzie, 
Wit, Boussrxeaus.t, and other continental analysts, 
researches of this kind might be indefinitely extended; 
but it is thought more useful to invite attention to 
the facts above stated, than to multiply figures the 
purport of which might not be fully seen by many 
ae . As 100 lbs. of maple wood consume 2.4 Ibs. 
of earthy minerals in which there are .39 lbs. of pure 
potash, it is obvious that for every 1000 lbs. a tree 
of this kind, or an elm, adds to its solid weight, 3.9 
Ibs. of this alkali are extracted from the soil, to sa 
nothing of the potash in its leaves and bark, whic 
contain more ashes than the wood. Oak forests will 
oy on poorer land than elm and maple ; for 1000 

s. of its wood contain only .155 lbs. of this alkali. 
In 100 Ibs. of fir (pine,) the ash is only a third of a 
pound, and the potash too small for the chemist to 
state the amount. In 100 lbs. of the wood of the 
vine, there is over a half pound of potash. The fruit 
of the vine is remarkable for the quantity of potash 
it contains. Fern is also rich in this element ; but 
corn-stalks and cobs are among the largest known 
consumers of this alkali. We are, however, inclined 
to suspect some typographical error in figures 
that indicate the existence of over three and a half 
_ of potash in one hundred of corn-stalks. 

ey have a large amount of silica (flint) in their 





hard, glassy stems, which is rendered soluble in 


water before it enters their roots, by combining with 
a still larger quantity of potash. But all this alkali 
does not remain in the plant ; for most of the soluble 
silicates of potash are finally left as insoluble salts in 
and near the cuticle. 

Corn plants are large consumers of incombustible 
minerals ; and all their stalks, cobs, and seeds, should 
be husbanded with care as manure. Straw, hay, 
pea-vines, and even forest leaves, are less appreciated 
as fertilizers than they deserve. Leached ashes com- 
posted with rotting corn-stalks, straw, or other ma- 
nure, are much improved by the action of carbonic 
acid and ammonia on their insoluble salts. These 
are decomposed and rendered available at once, as_ 
food for plants. T'o show the importance of husband- 
ing potash as a fertilizer, it is sufficient to state that 
a good soil rarely contains more thun | part in 1000, 
while poor soils often have less than 1 in 10,000, A 
sample taken from near the Ohio river, “distir.guished 
for extraordinary fertility,” gave Dr. Sprenert only 
12 parts of potash, combined mostly with silica in an 
insoluble condition, in 10,000, 

In the “Geological Survey of Canada—Report of 
Progress for the year 1849-50,”.we find several 
analyses of soils, which are full of interest. A sam- 
ple from “ the fine alluvial flats on the Grand river, 
below Brantford, which, owing to their richness, are 
scarcely adapted to wheat,” gave the following re- 
sults : 


ED, cncsnuthininniniaaeneem inane 2,090 
OE Ee 2,520 
im, epee cen eee ccc nce eens cence eeeces 4 
Dh <nethivausesederrpwseeess whens t 

Pb eeuk Secccccccanscivess csctucoutes 105 

intiinnccgttnbh bgeebnteds eewdcncte abe 060 
Phsmphesle cthdl, «2.0+0.00cece secces cosece ee 380 
nin chen eeinneinnmertnad 008 
PE icdvscestede acateestovste cana 006 


It will be seen that 100,000 parts of this soil gave 
only 6 of soluble silica. The insoluble silica and 
organic matter are nc*,estimated. In this exceed- 
ingly rich bottom, there . but a small fraction more 
than 1 part of potash in 16-0; and of sulphuric acid, 
only 8 parts in 100,000. © ~~ 

soda in common salt is much cheaper than pot- 
ash, it is highly desirable to determine by careful 
experiments, how far the former alkali can serve as 
a substitute for the latter in the growth of potatoes, 
wheat, corn, and grass. One half of the ash ob- 
tained in burning potatoes, is potash ; and about a 
third of that of wheat is the same mineral. By mix- 
ing slaked lime and salt together in loam or manure, 
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salt is decomposed, its soda is converted into @ car- 
bonate, and the lime into a chloride. If this soda 
can act as a substitute of potash in the organization 
of cultivated plants, the fact is of vast economical 
importance in husbandry. To our mind, nothing is 
plainer than the necessity of an experimental farm, 
to develop new truthsein practical and scientific ag- 
riculture. 

$$ PARARALL 


THE PRODUCTION OF MUTTON.—HERDWICK SHEEP. 





We have noticed with much satisfaction the increased 
consumption of good mutton in several cities, within 
the last few years. In no market is the proportion 
of this kind of meat larger, than in that of Wash- 
ington. The flesh of mountain sheep, reared in 
Virginia, is superior, perhaps, to any other in the 
United States. It partakes largely of the flavor and 
liberal development of muscle (lean meat,) peculiar 
to venison. Like southern swine, these sheep trave 
a great deal, and acquire, as do deer and race horses, 
uncommonly fine muscles, with small weight of fat 
and bone. Indeed, the advantage of rearing sheep, 
as compared with neat cattle, for food, is very con- 
siderable in the saving of bone, which is not valuable 
in meat, but decidedly so in manure. The Duke of 
Bedford slaughtered four sheep, keeping an accurate 
account of the different parts of each animal, with a 
view to decide their relative proportions and value, 
with the following results : 

Southdown. Leicester. Worcester. Wiltshire. 


Ibs. 02 Tbs. oz. Ibs. oz. Ibs oz. 
Weight of each sheep, 155 0 152 0 161 0 175 0 
Gc osecacccess 8 20 0 23 0 23 0 
Fat, (tallow.)...... 13 2 ll 8 12 8 13 8 
Head and Pluck,.... 10 8 9 6 12 0 140 
Cutraila,.... 2.20. 13 64 ll 2 1565 0 17 10 
Deb seccocscsss © 6 0 8 0 8 2 
Four quarters....... 92 6 92 0 89 0 7 «0 
Waste in urine and 
evaporation,...... 2 6 20 18 112 
Bones. clean....... 6 5% 5 9 6 0 9 8 


It will be seen that the weight of the pones is 
small, when compared with that of the animal, in the 
four breeds of English. sheep. The skin, including 
the wool on it, is worth far more per pound than 
meat; while in estimating the weight of the entrails, 
their contents should not be taken into the account 
as organized matter formed at the same expense as 
flesh, The fat or tallow is also valuable above the 
price of meat. 

We have long regarded the annual importation of 
millions of pounds of wool into this country, as dis- 
creditable to our agricultural enterprise, when con- 
sidered in connection with our unlimited facilities for 
producing the article in all its grades. An increased 
demand for mutton in our rapidly growing cities and 
villages, must operate favorably on the wool-growing 
interests. 

Some of our readers may wish to know what breed 
of sheep now extant, approaches nearest venison in 
flesh, and consequently aregl™pst valuable for the 
butcher. They are know, mberland, England, 
as the “ Herdwick®, A writer in a late num- 
ber of the Journal ofthe Royal Agricultural Society, 
says that the origin of this family of sheep, is involved 
in some obscurity ; but the traditional history is as 
follows: “Early in the last century, a ship was 
stranded on the coast of Cumberland, which had on 
board some sheep stated to have come from Scotland. 
They were got on shore, driven up the country and 








legs were speckled. They were at once turned 

the neighboring hills ; they had not been hove ler 
before they evinced a peculiar sagacity in foresecing 
the approach of a snow storm, as it was invariably 
seen that a little before its coming, they elustered 
together on the most exposed side of the mountain, 
where the violence of the wind usually prevented the 
snow from lodging.” This instinct caused them to 
be regarded with a degree of interest amounting to 
superstition ; and the race is now fast displacing the 
old black-faced sheep in all that part of the island, 

Interesting as is the story of the Herdwicks, 
(some regarding them as natives of the mountains of 
Wales,) we have not space to trace their history, 
At the West Cumberland Fell Dale Association 
Sheep Show, for the year 1848, there were ninety-four 
competitors for prizes exclusively devoted to this 
description of sheep, all of whom have their flocks 
within a very limited extent of country. Their wool 
is in great request with the Keswick manufacturers, 
and they are wisely distributing liberal premiums for 
the best white-fleeced sheep of the genuine Herd- 
wick Breed. A singular anatomical peculiarity is 
found in many of these sheep, viz., that of havinga 
rib more than any other breed, fourteen instead of 
thirteen. The wethers are sent to market directly 
from their mountain pastures ; feeding them on tur- 
nips, clover, and other artificial food, impairs the 
wild or venison quality of their flesh. When in good 
condition, they weigh from ten to twelve pounds per 
quarter. 

Railroads have become so numerous in the United 
States, that little inconvenience exists in sending fat 
sheep from the best grazing districts to any of the 
large cities ; and we cannot but believe that the im- 
portation of some of the Mountain Sheep above 
noticed, so valuable for their flesh and shawl-making 
fleeces, would be at once a profitable and highly use- 
ful operation. In the mountainous districts of Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, North and South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Tennessee, Ohio and Kentucky, they would find 
a congenial climate and range. No hay is given 
to Herdwicks during the winter; they support 
themselves as well as wild deer, in deepest snow, by 
scratching down to the herbage, and if any part is 
blown bare, they are sure to discover it. The lambs 
are dropped in the cold regions where these flocks 
subsist, not before the 12th of May, and they are well 
covered with wool when dropped. To increase the 
size of the breed, ewes are not allowed to run with 
rams till two and a half or three anda half years old. 
They are good nurses, and differ from black-faced 
sheep in being less inclined to ramble about, and 
remarkably attached to any spot on the sides of the 
mountains in which the shepherd has domesticated 
them. ' 
There are many millions of acres of un-enclosed 
grazing land, in this extended republic, that might 
be turned to a most useful purpose in producing both 
wool and mutton. The hams of Herdwicks, cured 
like venison, are much sought in London market. 
If provision dealers were to turn their attention to 
packing in salt and barrels choice mutton, and thereby 
create a market for fat sheep, as well as hogs and 
cattle, no reasonable doubt can well exist that the 
farmers of the country would meet the same with 
a liberal supply. That salted mutton is not inferior 
to pork or beef, when a good article is properly cured, 
thousands of our readers can bear witness. Two 








purchased by farmers living at Wusdale Head.— 
They were small, active, polled, and their faces and } 


pounds of mutton can be made for about the cost of 
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one of pork ; and for our eating, we much prefer the 
former to the latter. Sheep ought to have quite a 
variety in their daily food. When fed emote 
on one plant, like clover or turnips, their fles 
always lacks its finest flavor. English mutton- 
rowers cultivate many kinds of grasses in the same 
field or sheep walk, for the benefit of their flocks. 





LETTER FROM HOLLAND. 





AgricutTuraL CoLomies ror Paupers.—A system 
for giving employment to persons who are willing, but 
unable to obtain work, has for several years been in 
successful practice at Fredericksvord and Willems- 
yord, in Holland. A description of the practical 
operation of this plan will, I think, be new and inter- 
esting to your readers. These colonies were estab- 
lished when, after two years of great scarcity, a large 
proportion of the population were reduced to absolute 
starvation, and were dependent entirely for subsis- 
tence on the charities of their more fortunate coun- 
trymen. So prevalent did the practice of begging 
become, that it was found necessary to do something 
to relieve these unfortunate men, and a Society was 
formed by a few benevolent individuals, the ubject of 
which was to find employment for such persons as 
were disposed to work. In carrying out their pur- 
pose, they not only conferred an immediate and lasting 
benefit upon these unfortunate men, but effected great 
national advantages by stemming the spread of vice, 
which would have been the natural consequence of 
such destitution, and also increased the resources of 
the country by converting into available land a waste 
upon which not even a sprig of heath could be met 
with before. 

Such was the origin of these colonies about eight 
years ago. And no one can now travel the road 
along which they are situated, without noticing the 
great change that has been effected on the face of 
the country by their establishment ; and this change 
is doubly observed as we pass from the unimproved 
waste to the neat cottages which line the road.— 
From a wild, barren country we enter at once upon 
a little oasis, which bears every mark of prosperity ; 
neat cottages betraying the Dutchman’s taste in their 
clean appearance ; crops as luxuriant as if nurtured 
by a better soil, and gardens stocked with useful 
vegetables and adorned with a variety of flowers.— 
Each house is placed by the roadside, in the middle 
of the tract of land belonging to it, which consists of 
about seven acres. These cottages contain two 
rooms ; one of them large, which answers the pur- 
pose of kitchen, dining-room, and bed-room for some 
of the family ; the other small, with a bed at one end, 
and at the other a roomy closet, anwering the purpose 
of a milk room or dairy. The colonists are all sup- 
plied with implements, on entering upon their plats, 
and also with a cow and pig. The only crops grown 
are rye, potatoes, and grass. All the produce of their 
lands are taken to the general magazine, and a regular 
debtor and creditor account is kept with each colo- 
nist from the time of his first entering the colony. 
Everything they receive on entering is set down 
against them, and whenever they are enabled to pay 
off their debts, from economy in living, they are 
allowed to become tenants and to rent their land as 
independent farmers. The wages and rations allowed 
them, are as follows :—Suppose a family of eight 
persons, husband, wife, and eight children, three of 
whom with their father work, the other three go to 





school, and the wife stays at home. The sums set 
down as veges &c., when reduced to our currency, 
amount to about the following : 


Man at 25 cts, per day, -.........-- 2.2 c.--ceeeee 150 
Son at 20 cts. per day, and the other two at 60 cis. . 
I eith-naaeaeaiin cotnetibe adhe tints cosine eee 189 
Wages earned by the whole family, week,...... 3 30 
From which is deducted— ee : 
0 nN ee ee 125 


1 85—3 10 


P $020 
Which 1s put down to their credit for future emergencies. 
By winkel geld is meant money for buying little 
necessaries, such as coffee, tobacco, &c, and the 
allowance for each person is about 15 cts. per week. 
The allowance for bread, potatoes, and clothing, is 
about 23 cts per week to each. There are several 
overseers who superintend the work done in the 
colonies. There are also schools for the gratuitous 
education of the children, and workshops in which 
they are taught some useful trade. At Willemsvord, 
which is the smaller of the two colonies, there are 
170 seperate ms and tracts of land, all of which 
are occupied by families who were once paupers, 
begging their bread from door to door. This scheme 
was never looked upon as a matter of speculation, 
for as such it was never designed. But it has suc- 
ceeded in the object for which it was intended, viz.: 
the relieving of the poor and destitute, who have only 
the strong arms that God has given them, and are 
ready to sell their labor, but can find no man to buy. 


Is the establishment of such colonies impracticable 
in our own country? Are there not thousands of 
unimproved acres, that have been condemned as use- 
less, many of which exceed in fertility the barren 
wastes in which the Dutch colonies are situated ? 
Are there not hundreds of unemployed hands who 
crowd our poor houses, haunt the strects and lanes 
of our large cities, who furnish three-fourths of the 
inmates of our jails and prisons, and who plead pov- 
erty in palliation of their vices and crimes? Money 
is raised to relieve the destitute, and it cannot be 
denied that many benevolent individuals, by the inju- 
dicious bestowment of their charities, encourage 
idleness and foster vice. Let some generous indi- 
vidual, who, like Gerretr Smiru, has the means 
and the disposition to help the honest and deserving 
poor, or let a society of men, less able but equally 
benevolent, set the example, and put in operation an 
establishment like that which I have described, and 
if it sueceeds, as I think it would, the benefits result- 
ing would be incalculable. F.—.4msterdam, Hol- 
land, August, 1850. 


THE DUNG OF SEA BIRDS. 


Bread, potatoes, and clothing for eight, .... - - - 





Tue following is the analysis, by Coipet, of the 
dung of a sea-eagle: 


Psion chocecaagese ves ande anon wiet 841.65 
BROT, wa vin wecdiees ciccicdewcvsocvcties 9.21 
Phosphate of lime,.........--------.----- 6.13 


The 84.6 per cent. of uric acid is equal to 36.3 of 
ammonia. It is remarkable that this guano contains 
no earbon, except the little in uric acid. Recently 
fermed guano, at the island of Ichaboe, is found to 
be richer in ammonia or uric acid, than the old stock 
which was exhausted a few years ago. 
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Inquiries and Answers. 








FOWLS, PIGEON-WEED, &c. 





Messrs. Eprrors :—Sinee I became a subscriber to 
your valuable periodical, I have been very much in- 
terested, and richly repaid by the perusal of its pa- 
ges. And though unaccustomed to writing for a 
publie journal, | have been induced, since reading the 
article and editorial remarks on page 210, in the 
September number of the current volume, to give a 
brief statement of my experience in keeping fowls. 

I live in the village, and cannot have my fowls run 
at large during the season for gardening, without 
much ineonvenience to myself and annoyance to 
my neighbors ; and consequently have to adopt the 
plan, respecting the expediency of which your cor- 
respondent asks for information, and am fully con- 
vineed that the advantages to be derived from keeping 
fowls in this way, are not overrated in your remarks. 

About the middle of February, I procured seven 
hens and a rooster, and added three to the number of 
hens, about the last of April. At different periods I 
set five hens, which unfortunately brought off but 
three broods of chickens, as some of the eggs which 
I procured for Poland Top Knots, failed to produce. 
Through losses in various ways, the chickens were 
reduced to evout twenty-six ; and what I have killed 
at different times this fall, leaves the whole number 
of old and young, at this date, twenty-four. None 
of the young ones have yet begun to lay. 

I have fed them principally with screenings from 
wheat, bought at the mill, at from 1s. 6d. to 2s. per 
bushel, together with some barley, corn, and oats ; 
but they prefer the sereenings, and will not eat oats 
when they can get the former. I have given them 
oceasionally some fresh meat, of whieh I have made 
no account, as lights and refuse pieces can at any 
time be had when purehasing meat for family use.— 
They have had a constant supply of pounded oyster 
shells, to form shells for their eggs, and also wood 
ashes in tubs for them to wallow in. I have kept 
an accurate aceount of ai] expenses for feed, and find 
that I have paid out $4.14, including about two 
bushels of screenings now on hand. My account at 
this date, Oct. 18th, shows the number of eggs pro- 
duced, 795, and I believe I have in a few imstances 
omitted to set them down. The number of chickens, 
about twelve, furnished for the table, may be estima- 
ted at one shilling each ; besides I have now four- 
teen young fowls in addition to the old ones. And 
here I would say, that after considerable effort to 
procure the Poland Top Knot variety, I obtained a 
batch of eggs from some fowls purehased in Roches- 
terseveral years since; they are about the size of 
the common fowl, rather short legged, with large 
top knot ; some of them black body, and others pure 
white. Are they the pure Polands, or (as I have 
been informed) a French variety? I wished to pro- 
cure the top knots, not only for their beauty, but to 
avoid the inconvenience arising from the frequent 
inclination of the common kind to sit. 

1 have used the Poultry Feeding Hopper, described 
in the February number of volume 10, Genesee Far- 
mer, the plan of which I consider worth one year’s 
subscription. 

In reference to the value of the manure, I would 
solicit a word of information. In feeding refuse 
grain on a farm, or screenings in a village, there will 
be considerable chess, and other foul seeds which the 



































fowls will not consume. | If you will name the bost 

method of destroying the Vitality of those seeds in 

the manure, before using it on the garden, you will 

—— not only the writer, but others of your subserj- 
rs. 

There is another subject on which I would request 
to be informed, by yourself or some of your experi- 
enced correspondents. A little more than a year ago 
I purchased a farm, and was greatly disappointed 
last spring to find some fields much infested with 
pigeon weed ; and being desirous to subdue it, at any 
necessary sacrifice, I louked with interest to the 
Genesee Farmer, and other sources, for information 
but could learn nothing satisfactory, and was about 
to address you, when the valuable article on that sab- 
ject, appeared in the August number of the present 
volume. But as those fields on which this pest was 
most prolific, had already been run down by constant 
improper tillage, without any regard to a judicious 
rotation of crops, I had previously arranged with the 
present occupant to have them seeded with grass or 
clover, and let them rest awhile. I wish to know 
whether it would be best to carry out my original 
plan, or will the pigeon weed still increase in spite 
of the clover, and thereby render it more difficult to 
be got rid of when the ground is broken up again,— 
Any information on this subject will be thankfully 
received. R. W. B.—Lockport, Oct., 1850. . 


We give the facts of our correspondent as to the 
profits of his fowls, so that they can be seen at a 
glance : 





66 denen egg, any ot 8 ofs., ............--.--- $5 28 

26 chickens at one shilling, .................-. 32% 
$353 

Cost of 11 fowls, say at Is. 6d.,......--- $2 06 

a ge eee 4 14—$6 2 


It will be seen that notwithstanding the bad luck 
complained of, R. W. B.’s fowls have paid their first 
cost and #2.33 besides. This, in addition to the 
manure, which will be found very valuable, and also 
very convenient, in the garden. 

The Polands can be obtained in Rochester now, as 
pure and as pretty as we ever saw any where, and at 
reasonable prices. There is some talk of the Poland 
producing white occasionally, but we have never had 
such a case among our own. We have kept about 
fifteen Poland hens this summer, and but two has 
shown any disposition to sit. ‘These two were very 
old. While young, we think the Polands are more 
tender and more liable to disease than some other 
kinds, though not more so than our common fowls. 
To get rid of chess and other seeds in the ma- 
nure, we always throw it into e barrel of water kept 
standing near the hen house for the purpose. The 
chess, &c., will rise to the top, and can be removed. 
We have been trying some experiments on the effect 
of salt in destroying vitality of seeds in manure, and 
may say something hereafter. 

The Pigeon Weed will not stand much of a chance 
to thrive if the ground is well occupied with grass 
and clover, and a little care used. Three years since 
we had a small piece sown with red-top and white 
clover foralawn. The red-top, instead of being pure 
seed, proved to be the cleanings from a lot of Timothy, 
and consequently contained any quantity of foul 
weeds. We should judge that the greater part was 
pigeon weed, as the ground was literally covered with 
it, and scarcely anything else to be seen. As soon 
as it was high enough we mowed it as close as pos- 
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sible, and continued to do so as often as high enough 
to be clipped with the scythe. The consequence was 
) that not a head was permitted to seed. The grass 








and clover now form a very pretty turf, and only an| y 


occasional plant of pigeon weed is to be seen. 


THE 





WIRE-WORM. 





Mussrs. Errors :— Having been benefitted by the 
agricultural experience 0 others, communicated 
through the Genesee Farmer, and feeling it a duty 


to reciprocate such favors, and as I have had some 


experience by way of losing several crops of grain 
and potatoes by the warms ; therefore this communi- 


cation in answer to an article in the November num- 


ber of the Genesee Farmer, asking for information 
on the method of destroying wire-worms. 


; Four years ago last fall, I sowed an old meadow 


to wheat. The following spring it appeared thin 
and feeble, ey! disappeared, and t thought it 
had winter-killed. I then planted the field to corn, 
and the worms destroyed the entire field ; some hills 
were destroyed before the corn had time to germinate. 
They also destroyed half an acre of potatoes. I tried 
lime and unleached ashes without any good effect, 
and gave up the field as lost for the season, until I 


t was told by Mr. Witxs Dorkes, an old farmer, 


i 


that buckwheat would effectually destroy them. — 
At the. proper time I sowed the field to buckwheat, 
and had a first rate crop; I have not been troubled 
with them in that field since. I have tried other 
fields, with like result. I hardly dare venture a rea- 
son in regard to the cause, as some of your corres- 
pondents are keen-sighted and sharp shooters ; but 
have stated the simple facts, as they occurred. Z. 
Swan.— Bloomfield, Mich., Nov., 1850. 





Messrs. Eprrers:— As there is some inquiry how 
to destroy the wire-worm, I would say that, some 
years since I lost one-third of my wheat crop by sow- 
ing it on a piece of meadow land. Since that time, 
I Rese plowed my meadow or pasture land, where it 
has been seeded any time, in the fall —the last half 
of November or December is the best time. I have 
for some years planted my corn on ages land plowed 
late, and i loose but very few hills by worms ; and I 
think it decidedly the cheapest way to raise corn. In 
the spring, harrow it lightly with the furrow, plant 
level with the surface, and it will need no hilling. 
E. F.—Wayne Co., N. Y., 1850. 


ICE HOUSES. 





Messns. Eptrors :-—Will you permit me to ask the favor of 
you to inform me, at the soonest time you can, how to con- 
stract the bottom floor of an ice House built sbove ground. 
They are common in your country, built aboveground, I am 
told, and I would be very glad to learn how te construct 
one to answer well, especially the bottom floor, as I have 
built one, the floor of which seems not to be well done. 
Your attention to this, I will take as a favor. M. CoopEr, 
Sperryville, Va., Oct., 2850. 

Mr. Wreta, of Cambridge, Mass., whose practi- 
cal information on this subject is probably fuller and 
more complete than that of any other person in the 
country, says: “The bottom of the ice vault should 
be filled about a foot deep with small blocks of wood ; 
these are leveled and covered with wood shavings, 
over which a strong plank floor should be laid to 


receive the ice.” 
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HOW TO APPLY MANURE, &c. 


Messrs. Epitors : — Having become disgusted with store- 
keeping, and turned farmer, I would feel greatly obliged if 
vu would answer my few questions. I have always been 
in the habit of plowing in manure as deep as possible. An 
old farmer, a neighbor of mine, says I am wrong — that it is 
better to spuned it on the surface — the Genesee Farmer is 2 
humbug if it says anything to the contrary. 1 told him that 
the ammonia and other valuable properties escaped into the 
atmosphere. ‘‘ Don’t believe it,” said he, ‘it is to the in- 
terest of all such editors to talk so, for the sake of selling 
their paper. Plow it in, and that will be the last of it; my 
neighbor plows his in beam deep, and never derives any 4 
vantage from it.” Am I right in plowing it in? 

Is it more advantageous to plant small potatoes than large 
ones? My neighbor says that he planted some smal! pota- 
toes in the same field with large ones, and that the small ones 
nearly doubled the large ones, I believe he told me they 
were the same kind of potato. (It might have been through 
the influence of the moon ; I know he is a convert to thut 
humbug.) 

T have a field that had been cropped prior to my coming, 
until they could get nothing from it. During the three 
years I have been on the place, I have used it for a pas- 
ture, as water runs through it. Would it not be better to 
plow it up and seed it down, in preference to the wild 
June grass that now oceupies it? My father believes that 
wild grass is the best for pasture, and the longer it is pastured 
the better it will become. 

A lady friend of mine wishes to know why some of her 
tulips have not flowered for three years. 

I would suggest a plan for the removal of water-mctons, 
and all other plants that are difficult of transplanting ; I have 
found it to succeed very well. 1 take a tight sod, about ihe 
size of my hand, which I turn upside down, place five mein 
seeds on each piece, and put them ia a hot-bed ; then cover 
with rich earth or rotten manure. The roots will strike into 
the sod, and may be easily removed. One sod will be found 
sufficient for ene hill. I have sometimes raised them se in 
boxes in the house. 1 de not know that it is an original idea; 
but it may be useful to some of your numerous subscribers. 


A Youne Farmer. — Wolcot, N. Y¥., 1850. 


There is a difference of opinion among farmers, as 
well as among men who make the science of farming 
their entire study, as to the best mode of applying 
manure. If the object in manuring is to benefit a 
single crop, without any reference to the improve- 
ment of the land, the better way, of course, is to put 
the manure as near the roots as possible, so that all 
its fertilizing qualities may be taken up by the crop. 
If the permanent improvement of the land is intended, 
it is of course needful to manure deep and thoroughly. 
Manure which contains a large proportion of ammo- 
nia, and which exhafes a strong smell of alkali, will 
infallibly lose in value by exposure to the air. The 
loss is much less, and indeed very small, when the 
manure contains but a small portion of volatile ame 
monical salts, as is the case when gypsum has boen 
mixed with it and spread over the surface. Asa 
general rule, the safest way, we think, is to cover the 
manure with the soil. 

Medium sized, uncut potatoes, we think the best 
for planting—two in the hill; or if in drills, singly, 
ten inches apart. When seed is scarce, it may be 
good economy to divide them. 

It is a very good way to improve land suited to 
grass, to “Jay it down to grass ;” particularly if used 
as pasture. ‘The manure left on the ground, and the 
large amount of roots which decay in the soil, in- 
crease its fertility. On the relative value of the 
grasses, we prefer for the present to let our corres- 
pondents speak. 

The tulips spoken of must have deen very young 
bulbs when planted, or very old and worn out. We 
know of no contingences of soil or climate that would 
prevent the blossoming of the tulip. 
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SNAPDRAGON. . 


Mxssrs. Epitrorns :—It *s now pons on two years since I 
first subscribed for your valuuble paper, and seeing you man- 
ifest willingness to answer questions, I venture to ask a few. 
There are a few spots on my farm covered with a weed 
which is called, in this part of the country, Suapdragon.— 
Some people have it in their garden for a flower. It hasa 
yellow blossom, and a very bad smell. I can content my- 
self no longer to have it grow, ifthere is any way in which 
it can be killed. I have endeavored to destruy 1t in several 
ways. If you can give me any information concerning this 
weed, how, and at what time of the year to destroy it, you 
will much ale a Farrarut Reaper.—Half Moon. Sar- 
atoga Co., N. Y., Oct., 1850. ’ 

If any of our readers can give the desired infor- 
mation, we hope they will do so. The small yellow 
snapdragon we. once introduced into os but 
it had such a disposition to ramble and encroach 
upon the rights of its neighbors, that we extermina- 
ted it. We never noticed that it had a bad smell. 
We have never seen it in fields. The mulleins are 
of the snapdragon family, and perhaps it is to these 
our correspondent refers, though we never knew the 
mullein cultivated as a flower. 





WILD MUSTARD. 


Messrs, Eprtors :—Observing that you manifest a com- 
mendable willingness to answer inquiries through the me- 
dium of the Farmer, I embrace the present opportunity to 
solicit any information that you, or any of your numerous 
and able correspondents, may be so kind as to give, in rela- 
tion to that noxious and troublesome weed, Widd Mustard. 
It is but a short time since its yellow blossoms were first 
scen waving over the fields in this vicinity, but it is already 
spreading with great rapidity. Is it destined to become the 
bane of our , as pig weed is of our winter crops? 
If it is, I think ‘it should be met with at least a vigorvus 
resistance. Any information relative to the best mode of its 
destruction, will be thankfully received by a young farmer. 
I. W. SperHerv.—Penn Yan, N. Y., Nov., 1850. 











A NEW STRAW CUTTER. 


Messrs. Eprroxs :—The frequent notices in your val- 
uable journal, connected with the interest of the 
Agriculturists, induces me to ask a place in your 
columns. Every intelligent farmer has tested and 
learned the value of cut feed for his cattle, and within 
a few years past, quite a large variety of machines, 
of different degrees of excellence, have been invented 
and constructed for the purpose of cutting straw for 
feed. Indeed, so great has been the variety produced, 
that it would seem as though no higher degree of 
excellence was attainable in this kind of implement ; 
yet none of those have possessed the high requisites 
sought, as to be claimed or held the favorite. Some 
are too difficult to keep in order for use, others too 
laborious, and all cut with so little facility, that the 
time and labor expended in cutting, is quite equal to 
the value of the feed when cut. At least this seems 
to be the opinion of most farmers in reference to 
straw, for this is usually thrown into the yard and 
considered valuable only as manure. But there is 
one recently invented by J. C. Baker, of North 
Street, from its simplicity of construction, the ease 
and rapidity with which it cuts, and the ease with 
which it can be kept in order for use, (for any per- 
son ‘who can grind a butcher knife will find no dis - 
culty in keeping the knives sharp,) is destined, I 
think, to supercede all other machines of the kind. 
I had been aware that an attempt was being made 
to get up a new kind of machine, but had not expected 
one of so much merit, till I called on Mr. Baxgr, 0 


while since, and was shown his machine. 
an imperfect, rudely constructed model, but its 
working far exceeded anything extant, one man, 
with this machine, cutting as much straw in a given 
time, as two or three men with as many machines 
of the best construction that I have ever seen either 
at the County or State Fairs. The principle on 
which the cutting is done, is entirely new. The 
straw is placed in a kind of box or hopper, below 
which it is cut in its entire length at once against 
some thirty or forty knives. The straw is taken hold 
of by hooks inserted through a rolating rod or shaft, 
The hooks are of a peculiar construction, seizing hold 
of the straw and carrying it inward toward the center 
of the shaft, pressing it firmly together and whirling 
around dashes it against the edge of the knives, 
When cut, it is liberated from the grasp of the hooks 
in passing the knife. It would be well for all those 
desirous of escaping the evils experienced the last 
winter and spring, to give this machine a passing 
notice. I have called attention to this machine 
believing that in doing so I shall have rendered the 
farmers good service. J. M. CLEAVLAND.—Adums, 
Jeff. Co. N. Y., 1850._ 


It is but 





AN INTERESTING LETTER FROM LAKE CO, OBIO0. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—I send you three dollars for eight 
copies of the Genesee Farmer, and I will add a few 
thoughts. Your valuable paper has given satisfac- 
tion, so far as I am informed, to all those whv have 
been privileged with the reading of it. I have but 
little to communicate that will be interesting or use- 
ful, as regards the cultivators of the soil in this 
vicinity. The labors are probably as well directed 
and performed as in any section of the western 
country. One fact I think is worthy of record, and’ 
that is, that mother Earth, ever kind and alWays un- 
alterably just, has again the past year fully compen- 
sated all for the labor bestowed. How few seem to 
realize the fact, that although thus kind, she is always 
inflexibly just—“ As you sow so shall ye also reap.” 
I deeply deplore the almest universal ignorance of 
the cultivators of the soil in reference to their pecu- 
liar and responsible calling. Tees of us for a 
moment think of employing any mechanic to work in 
wood, who is not qualified, by education and practice, 
to judge of the adaptedness of the different kinds of 
wood, to determine at once whether it is suited for 
the uses required. Neither do weemploy a mechanic 
to work in the different metals, without his possessing 
the like requisite knowledge of them. Few are will- 
ing to employ a surgeon or physician unless he pos- 
sesses an accurate knowledge of the human system, 
and also of the remedial properties of the medicine 
necessary to be prescribed. Or to engage any lawyer 
who has not the requisite acquaintance with the 
various laws enacted for the benefit of society. Few 
are esteemed learned who cannot so arrange the 
letters of the alphabet as to express the simplest 
truths in the simplest language, but also so to ar- 
range them as to convey the mightiest facts and 
truths in suc': a manner as to possess both light and 
power. What great and momentous results have 
been produced by the suitable arrangement of the 
simple letters.- Nations have been controlled and 
swayed, as the mind of one man. And shall the cul- 
tivators of the soil be less learned? They are the 
honored foundation upon which the whole :magnifi- 





cent structure of human society is built. They are 
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he t of the whole world. By the right disposal 
of Rstabs elements placed in their hands, they can 


supply with food and every comfort, many times | sp, 


more inhabitants than now dwell upon the earth.— 
They can transform the wilderness and the desert 
into the luxuriant and beautiful garden, multiplying 
continually those products that make life a blessing, 
and thetr enjoyment by the millions equal. Or, by 
the misuse and abuse of their ample means, convert 
the rich and luxuriant earth into a waste and barren 
desert, bringing misery, want, wretchedness, and 
depopulation upon the world. Few, comparatively 
few, of those professing to be the tillers of the earth, 
know much of the constituents of the soil they try to 
cultivate—of its wants, capabilities or adaptation to 
produce the different grains and grasses, profitably, 
they wish to cultivate. Consequently much of their 
labor is unprofitably directed. The proper tillage of 
the earth with all its attendants, is the most useful, 
important and ennobling that occupies the mind and 
energies of man. Who that hasa heart to appreciate 
the varicd beauties of the ever teeming earth, rich in 
all that renders life a blessing, but that will prefer to 
wisely and judiciously multiply the needed products 
of earth. Brother farmers, if we have chosen this 
healthful and useful employment, let us strive to ob- 
tain the requisite knowledge that shall enable us fully 
to understand our whole duties. Let us call in the 
aid of the arts and sciences and tax every faculty un- 
til we can understand the nature and properties of our 
various soils, and daily pursue our labors with as 
much intelligence and skill as any mechanics or pro- 
fessional men. Then shall we make our callin, 
honorable and useful. He who hath made the eart 
with all its alternations of light and darkness, rain 
and dews, cold and heat, beauty and apparent sterility, 
has mercifully promised to crown our labors with 
blessings that no other calling or profession can claim. 
He says to us: “He that tilleth his land shall be 
satisfied with bread.” I witness with pleasure the 
improvements that have been made and that are being 
made in the various useful implements we need to 
perform our labors. No class of men have better 
opportunities to improve their minds and hearts than 
the farmer. Let us improve them. Oraner H. 
Warr—Willoughby, Lake Co., O., 1850. 


MANAGEMENT OF MANURE. 





are from Prof. Norton’s notes, in armers’ Guide: 


There are comparatively few farmers in this country, who 
are aware how great is the loss of substance, during un- 
checked fermentation. Nitrogen in the form of ammonia, 
may be detected passing off in large quantities ; besides this, 
carbonic acid, and other products, are continually liberated. 
The directions given for the prevention of such a losssunder 
these various paragraphs, are so particular that no farmer 
need suffer itany longer. It is not necessary for him to build 
a shed in every field, or over the whole of his yards, but he 
can introduce more careful management. Mr. StrzpHens 
omits to mention here, one of the best methods of arresting 
the escape of ammonia during fermentation ; it is to sprinkle 
fypeum eccasionally over the snrface of the heaps or yards. 

‘he qtantity used need not be more than a few handfuls 
at a time. 

The subject of making composts, is one which attracts a 
reat and increasing degree of attention among American 
armers. Nearly all good farmers are now convinced, that 
this is one of the most advantageous modes of applying ma- 

nure. By making a compost of absorbent materials, scarcely 
any of the valuable parts of the manure can 

quantities of refuse too, that would otherwise y very 
slowly, and produce little effect, are decomposed in composts, 


Tae following remarks on the ‘in Par of manure 





and thus brought into forms valuable for assisting the growth 
of plants. All of the materials mentioned in these para- 
graphs, should be carefully preserved, and even sought 
tr. Many of them are totally neglected in most districts, 
and can be for the merest trifle, in many cases for the 
mere expense of carting. The fish refuse, the dung of 
pesene and other birds, the woollen waste, and the animal 

lesh ; are among the most powerful and concentrated ma- 
nures known. The farmer who systematically collects 
every species of refuse, and every available vegetable sub- 
stance, can increase his stock of manure to a very consider- 
able extent end without material expense. 

The subject of liquid manure tanks, is also one that is 
beginning to attract much ndtice in this country. Farmers 
find that they cannot affofd to let « large part of their manure 
wash away, either into the road,"@f upon a small part of 

e 


some one field. The co u ~this is, that the con- 

struction of tanks has te mme , and has, I believe, 

been attended with Me happiest It need not be 

large nor expensive. The on } to have a tight re- 

ceptacle, which shall he liquid, till it can 

be applied to some useful temporary end, 

and to.try the value of tanks; 

boards) or plank, packéd with 

By the time that it shoqld fail, 

ready to build a stone ‘or, The liquid may be 
cart, or pumped upon 


Pp. prefer to throw ashes, plaster, peat, 
&c., into the tank, to soak up the liquid. If too much water 
runs into the tank, so as to overflow it, drains must be made 
in such a manner that all water falling from the eaves of the 
farm buildings, may be conducted away in another direction. 
A tank 10 feet long, and 6 feet wide, would be quite large 
enough for the majority of farms in the country. They 
should always be covered over, as much less is then lost by 
evaporation. It is an excellent practice to add occasionally 
a small quautity of sulphuric acid(oil of vitriol, ) to the liquid 
in the tank; this prevents the escape of ammonia almost 
entirely, and forms with it a fertilizing compound. Sul- 
phuric acid is not an expensive article, being from 2} to3 cts. 
per lb. when purchased by the carboy. 

I doubt the entire correctness of the statements, as to the 
loss of fertilizing substance by washing away from manure 
heaps. If the heaps are of good size, and properly made, so 
that rain water may soak into them instead of immediately 
ss off ; and if piaced in a proper situation, then it is 
probably correct that little is lost by leakage ; but if piled 

1 d ona slope 


er would probally be 





up in a scattered, h , and locat 
near a ditch or brook, the loss is inevitably quite large. I 
have seen the water of ditches colored nearly black. fur a 
distance of many feet, by the oozing from a manure heap. 
A very good plan to prevent all possible loss, would be to 
cut a small ditch round the lower sides of the heap, conduct- 
ing the drainings to the lowest point, and discharging them 
there intv a sunk barrel, from which they could be pumped 
up, and used as might be most advantageous, 

The leakage of valuable manure, from improperly located, 
or badly constructed yards, is, in this country, a most impor- 
tant item of loss. In many cases that I have seen, nearly 
everything soluble is washed away into the nearest road or 
stream ; manure is left in a bleached condition, having 
lost in some instances at least half of its value. Some far- 
mers attempt to save these drainings from their yards, b 
conducting them upon their caantew tnath. The usual result 
of this is, that but a small portion of the grass is reached, 
and that is sc much over manured, that it is a coarse unpal- 
atable food. The only economical way to avoid this loss, is 
to be found in the construction of tanks as recommended in 
preceding paragraphs. 

The sea coast of this country is so extensive, that sea weed 
becomes a manure of much im . There are, how- 
ever, many long stretches of coast, where very little, or none, 
is cast up by the sea, This is because there are in the neigh- 
borhood of these beaches, more of the reefs and rocks upon 
which the weed delights to grow. The composition of ash 
from sea weed, shows that this part abounds in substances 
that are exceedingly important to all of our crops; and 
likely to be pustoaeaty beneficial to those crops that are 
rich in alkaline compounds. The proportion of this ash in 
the dry weed, is greater than indry straw. Sea weed decays 
very readily, from the large proportion of water which it 
contains ; for this reason, and also from the soluble ogy | 
of its ash, it cannot be considered a very lasting manure. 
allowee to dry thoroughly, it will remain unchanged for a 
long tiae, even when buried in the soil. 
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CULTURE OF THE SWEET POTATO. 












































































Mgssrs. Eprrors :—I have noticed two or three arti- 
cles in the Genesee Farmer, on sweet potato culture 
in this State. I have raised sweet potatoes several 
years past, with good success and very little trouble, 
as a luxury for my own table. 

Four years ago I purchased in Cincinnati some 

dozen potatoes of the red variety, grown in Louisiana. 
Near the last of May [ cut them open lengthwise 
and covered them about an inch and a half deep in a 
hot-bed, the flesh side,.or raw part of the potato, 
downward. At evening I poured boiling water over 
them, and repeated it again the next evening. Ina 
few days the shoo peared, and when from four to 
six inches in len I pulled them off, (by placing 
one hand on the to, and using the thumb of the 
other to pull thegf off,)} @nd planted them in hills in 
L.proceedetin thé*same way with every 
éar the last of June. 
rkably warm, and my hand- 
ful of seed yielded afgxbundant increase. I never 
saw finer or larger t0es in Mississippi, and they 
far exceeded any I ever saw in T’@nnessee or the south 
part of Ohio. Some of them were enormously large. 
I sold some of them for one dollar per bushel ; but 
they were mostly used in my own family and given 
to my friends. I would here remark that the vines 
do not die, like the common potato, but remain green 
and apparently growing, until frost comes; and 
whenever the vines are touched with frost, the roots 
are affected, and soon rot. I lost a part of my first 
crop from not knowing this fact—letting them remain 
too long in the ground. 
The next spring a friend sent me, from Cincinnatti, 
2 box of sweet potatoes of the yellow variety, which 
I treated in the same way, and had a fine crop of 
large potatoes, some of which were exhibited at our 
County Fair. The next spring I procured seed from 
a gentleman near Erie, Pa., who has cultivated them 
for many years, and keeps the seed through the win- 
ter. I had a fair crop, as regards quantity, but they 
were inferior, both in size and quality, to those grown 
from seed brought from the south. They were hard 
and stringy, while the others were exceedingly farina- 
ceous. Iam induced to believe that when raised long 
from seed grown at the north, they will run ont, or 
so nearly as to be hardly like sweet potatoes. 


In the spring of 1849 I got seed from Pittsburgh— 
red, yellow, and white varieties. They all grew 
well and produced abundantly. The red ones were 
much the largest, and next in size were the. yellow 
ones. 

All persons in the western part of the State, who 
own a garden of rich, warm soil, may have their patch 
of sweet potatoes if they choose. They should never 
be planted until there is no danger from frost—from 
the middle until the last of May is quite early enough. 
The hills should be about three feet apart, and care 
should be taken to prevent the vines from taking root, 
the consequence of which will be a quantity of small 
fibrous roots, not fit toeat. A good way is to collect 
them ina cluster on the top of the hill. One shoot is 
sufficient for a hill. Joun B. Dinsmore.— Ripley, 
Nv. ¥. 1850. 







The season was 





Jerxep Buer is the lean parts of the carcass of 
beef or venison, cut into fine shreds and thorough! 
dried in the sun; or, if the weather proves tad, 
sometimes by the fire and smoke. 


CANADA THISTLES, DITCHES, &c. 


Messrs. Eprrors.—I am now on the second year 
with your invaluable paper. I took it at first merely 
because it was cheap ; I now continue it, because ] 
consider it the most practical and best conducted 
paper for this part of the State, being situated right 
in the center of the Genesee wheat growing part of 
the Empire State. The editors understand and tell 
us in their paper, the materials of which wheat js 
made. In regard to the Canada Thistle, I agroe 
with what has been said, that any good wheat Tand 
can be freed of them by the plow. About two years 
ago I purchased a piece of land of ten acres, entirely 
devoted to Canada Thistles, not a part of it but was 
full. I concluded to try the plow. I began in good 
season in the spring, and as soon as the thistles were 
fairly up, I plowed them under, and repeated the one- 
ration five times. The result was that I completely 
used up the thistles. The same practice may not 
always be alike successful, but I think it will. 

In regard to Ditching, I am firmly of the opinion 
that the cheapest and most durable drain is made by 
digging a ditch about three feet deep, and then fill it 
up two feet with small sized round stones, then cover 
over the stones with shavings, and then fill up the 
ditch. Such a ditch if well made, will stand longer, 
in my estimation, than any other kind. In the first 
place, it is cheaper than a ditch with a throat laid in 
it, and the throat is liable to be filled up by rats and 
mice digging dirt into it; whereas, in the ditch I 
refer to, nothing can trouble it. The water washes 
the stones clean and keeps the drain in good order, 
There are drains of thirty years standing, in this 
vicinity, that work as well as when first completed. 
C. W.—Lake Grove, 1850. 





SPAYING COWS. 





Messrs. Eprrors :—Finding that the subject of spay- 
ing cows is exciting considerable interest among the 
milkmen around and near our large towns and cities, 
where milk is the object, I thought a few remarks 
might not be out of place upon thé benefits derived 
from the operation, which is the continuing in milk 
any length of time, until old age prevents. ‘To all 
engaged in the milk business, and to the many in- 
quiries relative to the best time for the operation, I 
would say, not less than twenty days ater calving, 
and any time between the first of April and the mid= 
dle of June. yi is not altogether from theory, but 
a practical knoWledge gained by many years’ expe- 
rience both in spaying and milking spayed cows, I 
think I can judge very correctly of the benefits to be 
derived from the operation. Any further informatjon 
requested, either by letter or through the Farmer, 
will be promptly answered. Ww. Carter.— East 
Bloomfield, N. Y., 1850. 





To Measure Harn Stacxs.—“ More than twenty 
years since,” says an old farmer, “I copied the fol 
lowing method of measuring hay, from some publi- 
cation, and having verified its accuracy, I have both 
bought and sold by it, and believe it may be useful 
to many farmers, where the means of weighing are 
not at hand. Multiply the length, breadth, and 
height into each other, and if the hay is somewhat 
settled, ten solid yards will make aton. Clover will 





take from ten to twelve yards per ton.” 
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[IMPROVEMENT OF FARMERS AND FARMING. 


Messrs. Eprrors :—Having by observation and read- 
ing, (the Genesee Farmer most particularly,) noticed 
the ‘many improvements which are constantly being 
made in farms, farming, and the tools we do it with, 
it seems to me that a man comes short of his duty, 
if, by experience, or any other means, he has learned 
anything by which he can benefit his nei hbors, if 
he withhold that information from them. hen we 
consider how much the welfare and prosperity of our 
country depends upon the farming class of community, 
and the little attention that is generally paid to this 
branch of business—when we consider that the pro- 
duce of one acre of land may support a small family, 
and how many families are falling in the rear with 
the use of fifty, or even five hundred acres, by poor 
management and bad calculation—it is time that we 
had something to wake us up to a sense of our inter- 
est. And if we are annually squandering the use 
of three or four hundred acres by our i nce of 
our business, let us either quit our business and try 
something else, or begin farming as we would any 
other trade—by first learning it. 

In my opinion there is not one farm out of fifty, 
taking our country through, that is managed with 
that degree of skill and economy that is manifested 
in all other avocations in Which we see our country- 
men engaged. Now why this disregard for this 
one branch of busiuess—this branch which furnishes 
the very necessary articles of food and clothing for 
the one thousand millions? It seems to arise trom 
the idea generally afloat, that any one is capable of 
farming. Any one who can hold a plow, drive a 
team, or lay up fence, is considered duly qualified to 
manage a farm. Hence, how frequently we see 
young men at the age of twenty or twenty-five years 
commence this business, who never spent one year 
in actual ‘service on a farm in their lives; conse- 
quently they know but little of the nature of the soils 
they are about to cultivate, whether they are best 
adapted to the growth of wheat or s, whether 
they have been completely exhausted by continual 
cropping without the needful manure. He knows 
nothing of the requisite qualities of a good team, good 
cows, sheep, &c.—nothing of the kind of tools he 
wants, nor of the timber of which they should be 
composed, neither does he know the value of these 
articles. 

Set a blacksmith at building a shop, or a doctor at 
making boots, or a lawyer at telling the truth, and 

ou will see just about as much perfection in their 
tundnens, as is exhibited in the face of our country 
by two-thirds of that class of people called farmers. 
Farming is a business that requires more judgment, 
more skill, and more experience, than almost any 
other, by reason of its being so varied. Each suc- 
cessive day brings with it a change of business. A 
new leaf is turned over in the farmer’s book every 
morning. Many are the ways and means of per- 
forming each part of this business, and after all 
there is but one right way. Now where is the man 
that has the right way of doing each and every part 
that the year rolls before him? Nor is this all ; 
the farmer is required to have at least five years of 
futurity in his mind’s eye, in order that each succes- 
sion of crops may replenish his pocket, and at the 
same time, work an improvement in his farm, for if 
he allows his farm to run down, he himself is down. 








Now number the men who have attained perfection 
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in each and eve 
have numbered 
instruction. 

Now, then, would it be advisable for all those who 
are not adepts at this, to try something else, even if. 
it would be more profitable for the present ? 1 think 
not ; for our places would not be supplied with others 
who would do as well as we are doing : but I think 
this would be the best plan—to do as well as we can, 
and learn to do better by attending the fairs and im- 
proving by the lessons we are constantly receiving 
of those who have the advantage of us in age or 
Opportunities, and are generous enough to impart their 
knowledge to their fellow creatures, through the press, 
thereby rendering themselves useful citizens, and in- 
—— others in that which is for the good of all. 
Joun Watson.—East Java, N. Y., 1840. 
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A SMALL BRACKETED COTTAGE. 


In the last number we gave a plan of a very cheap 
cottage (from Downine’s new work on Countr 
Houses,) which could be built here for about #300. 
We now present our readers with another, and a ver 
pretty design, from the same source, the cost of whic 
will be from aad to five hundred dollars, accordin, 
to the cost of material where it is built. We shall 
continue to give plans for cottages and farm-houses, 
many of which will be of more value to any person 
ns to build, than ten years’ subscription of the 
armer ; 


This little cottage, with about the same number of 
square feet as the one given in our last number, 
is mose picturesque, from its irregular form. It 
would, on this account, be selected by all those who 
prefer irregular to regular symmetry. 

There is alsoa good deal more feeling shown in this 
cottage than in the last. The features which ex- 
press this are the bay window, the rustic trellises 
covered with vines, and the bracketed vine-canopy 
over the end window in the principal apartment. 

Now, every cottage may not display science or 
knowledge, because science dem architectural 
education in its builder or designer, as well as. in 
many cases, some additional expense. But feeli 
may be evinced by every one pomsessing it, an 
there is no more striking or successfui way of man- 
ifesting it in a cottage, than by the employment 
of permanent vines to embellish it. Something 
of a love for the beautiful, in the inmates, is al- 
ways suggested by a vine-covered cottage, because 
mere gitility would never lead any person to plant 
flowering vines ; and much of positive beauty is al- 
ways conferred upon simple cottage forms, by the 
graceful growth of vines, through the rural and do- 
mestic expression they give to thecottage. We say 
domestic expression, because, as vines are never 
planted by architects, masons, carpenters, or those 
who build the cottage, but always by those who live 
in it, and make it truly a home, and generally by the 
mother or daughter, whose very planting of vines is 
a labor of love offered up on the domestic altar, it fol- 
lows, by the most direct and natural associations, that 
vines on a rural cottage always express domesticity 
and the presence of heart. 


The little rustic arbors or covered seats on the out- 
side of the bay window, may be supposed to answer 
in some measure in the place of a veranda, and con- 
vey at the first glance, an impression of refinement 
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BRACKETED COTTAGE. 








and taste attained in that simple manner so appropri- 
ate to a small cottage. 

Accommopation.—The plan of the first floor of 
this cottage shows an entry, six by twelve feet, 
containing a flight of stairs to the chamber floor, 
under which are stairs to the cellar. On the left is 
the living-room of the family, fifteen by seventeen 
feet. The deep chimney-breast at the end of the 
room gives space for two large closets. The bay- 
window measures six feet in the opening (in the 
clear) and is three feet deep. 





GROUND PLAN. 


On the right of the entry is the kitchen, a small 
room, ten by twelve feet. As the living-room of the 
family will, in a great measure, be also the kitchen, 
this smal] kitchen will in fact be used as a back- 
kitchen for the rough work, washing, etc., so that 
in suntmer, and, indeed, at at any time, the living- 
room can be made to have the comfortable aspect of 
@ cottage parlor, by confining the rough work to the 
kitchen proper. ck of this kitchen is a small 
lean-to addition, containing a small pantry, four b 
six feet, and a place for coals. There is a small 
passage between this closet or pantry and the coal- 

le, and opposite the door opening from the kitchen 
into this passage, is a door which serves as a back 
door to enter the kitchen without going in the front 
entrance. 

The chamber floor has two bed rooms each nine by 
fifteen feet, and one bed room ten by twelve feet. 

VaRiaTION oF THE Pian.—This plan may be 
easily varied, so as to give a more agreeable and 





symmetrical effect, with little additional cost. To 
do this, lessen the depth of the chimney-breast at the 
end of the room, and reject the two closets there, 
This would make the living-room two and a half feet 
longer, or fifteen by nineteen feet six inches. Next 
place the bay-window exactly in the centre of the 
wall, which would add to the external symmetry. 
By turning the place for coals into a closet, with a 
door opening into the living-room, and having a wood- 
house or coal-house detached, space would be gained 
and the arrangement would be more pleasing, though, 
perhaps, not quite so convenient. : 

Corstruction.—The construction of this cottage is 
the same as that in last number. Planed-and-matched 
or rough boards may be used for the vertical weather- 
boarding ; we should prefer to have them rough (if 
the cottage is filled-in,) and painted and rode 

We have shown in this cottage the simplest form 
of cottage window—that is, the casement window 
opening in two parts from” top to bottom. These 
sashes are less expensive than rising sashes with 
weights, but more so than those without weights.— 
The latticed sash with diamond panes we have intro- 
duced as more significant of a cottage. Indeed, 
there is somcthing in the associations connected with 
latticed windows so essentially rural and cottage-like, 
that the mere introduction of them gives an air of 
poetry to a house in the country. 

The chimney-tops are built of brick, ina very sim- 
ple, but, at the same time, more tasteful manner than 
the heavy brick stacks usually seen. 

The front door is merely covered with a hood on 
brackets. Its beauty would be enhanced by making 
this canopy or hood bolder and extending it five feet, 
making the sides of lattice work and covering the 
whole with vines. 

Estmate.— The whole cost of this cottage, on 
the Hudson river, would be $512. In the interior, 
where wood is cheaper, it may be built for $400. 
In this, we include a cellar under the kitchen and 
entry, but not under the living-room. The founda- 
tion walls of the latter should be laid three and a half 
feet below the level of the ground. 
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THE TURKEY. 


Peruaps we could not choose a better time to give a 

icture of a good looking Turkey than the present, 
when so many are looking forward to the Christmas 
and New Year’s dinner in which he is to act a con- 
spicuous part. The following remarks are from 
The American Poultry Yard: 

«'fhe domestic turkey can gevy | be said to be 
divided, like the common fowl, into distinct breeds ; 
although there is considerable variation in color, as 
well as in size, but no Bantam, or dwarf race, exists, 
unless we except the smal] delicate-fleshed turkeys 
of Hempstead Plains, near New York, which often 
weigh, when dregsed, not more than 4 or 5lbs. The 
finest and strongest birds are those of a bronzed black, 
resembling, as closely as possible, the original stock. 
These are not only reared the most easily, but are 

nerally the largest, and 
tten the most rapidly. 
Some turkeys are of a 
coppery tint, some of a 
delicate fawn color, while 
others are parti-colored, 

y, and white, and some 

w of a pure snow-white. 
All of the latter are re- 
garded as inferior to the 
black, their color indicat- 
ing something like degen- 
eracy of constitution, if 
notactualdisease. A va- 
riety is said to exist in 
the aviary of Madam Bac- 
ker, at the Hague, with a 
topknot springing from 
the crown of the head, re- 
sembling that of the plum- - 
ed Poland fowls. 

IxcupaTion.—The tur- 
key hen is a steady sitter, 
and in this respect resem- ° 
bles the wild bird—noth- 
ing will induce her to 
leave the nest ; indeed she 
often requires to be re- 
moved to her food, so 
overpowering is her in- 
stinctive affection; she 
must be well supplied 
with water within her 
reach ; should she lay any 
eggs after she has com- 
menced incubation, these 
should be removed—it is proper, therefore to mark 
those which were given to her to sit upon. The 
hen should on no account be rashly disturbed ; no 
one except the person to whom she is accustomed, 
and from whom she receives her food, should be al- 
lowed to go near her, and the eggs, unless circum- 
_— imperatively require it, should not be meddled 
wi 


On or about the thirty-first day, the chicks leave 
the eggs. Now, in a state of nature, the wild hen 
always manages far better than she whould do if in- 
terfered with by man, were his interference possible, 
and so we believe with the domestic turkey hen, if 
her nest be placed (and it might in a certain degree, ) 
as it is in nature ; this we know, that turkeys which 
have laid their eggs in out-of-the-way places, and 











have been allewed to incubate there, have brought 
their troop of downy younglings into the farmyard 
with evident pleasure and satisfaction—no extra at- 
tention having been paid to them. It is usual, 
however, in Europe and the northern parts of the 
United States, to remove the young chicks, one by 
one, as they make their exit, and place them in a 
basket of werm flannel, tow, or feathers, until all are 
out, and then restoré them to the hen; this is done 
as @ precautionary measure, lest any acciaent should 
happen to them, 

In a state of nature, the turkey only rears one 
brood during the season, unless her eggs have been 
destroyed or removed, nor will the domestic hen in- 
cubate twice, if allowed to rear her own brood ; some, 
however, which like, as the common phrase is, “to 
work a free horse to death,” recommend that the 
turkey be induced to hatch a second time in the season. 
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This is effected by taking her young brood from her 
as soon as possible, and mixing it with another brood 
of the same age, as nearly as may be; her cares 
being no longer required for her young, and her in- 
stincts unsatisfied, she seeks for the company of the 
male, and in about three weeks commences laying 
until the number of eggs is complete, when she re- 
engages in the task of incubation. But I object to 
this practice in foto. It is cruel and it taxes the 
system ; she has already sat patiently for thirty 
days, that is four weeks and two days, and surely 
that is quite enough. Besides, the brood thus hatch- 
ed wil) be late in the season, and late broods of tur- 
keys cannot be reared without very great care ; they 
cannot stand the chilly mornings of autumn nor the 
frosty nights. 
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Tere can be no such thing as complete, satisfactory 
success, in the culture of the orchard or the garden, 
with a poor, shallow, ill prepared soil ; and very few 
ple, who are not familiar with gardening, or who 
om had no opportunity of seeing good garden man- 
agement, have a correct idea of what good garden 
culture is, or ought to be. About this time of the 
year, in passing around the country, we find in the 
neighborhood of most farm houses, a small plot of 
ground usually called the garden; but of all other 
places on the premises, it looks decidedly the least 
like one—during the last three months grass and 
weeds have been allowed to grow unrestrained until 
they have completely covered everything, and are 
actually rearing their heads above the garden fence. 
It seems to be the settled opinion, that such labor as 
hoeing and weeding, though well enough and per- 
haps necessary for the first three months of the sea- 
son, while the crops are working their way through 
the ground, are quite superflous in the autumn months. 
Some of the crops have been gathered, the others are 
nearly full grown; and what good could hocing or 
weeding do? These weeds remain, therefore, and all 
dry stems, rubbish, &c., that have accuniulated in the 
arden during the season, are left in heaps, so that 
eld mice are attracted there, to occupy themselves 
during winter gnawing the bark of the trees, if there 
be any. Next spring—say in the latter end of April, 
when the weather has become warm and pleasent, 
birds are singing and trees preparing to expand their 
dlossoms, the temptation to do a little gardening can 
no longer be resisted—something must be done ; and 
whatisit? Why, if manure be quite handy, a sprink- 
ling is thrown over the surface, and the plow is intro- 
duced, a part of the ground scored up until it has a 
fresh surface ; perhaps half the trees in the garden 
have been bruised or broken with the whiffle-trees, or 
the tops eaten off by the horses ; but it could not be 
helped. This is, as near as we can describe it, the 
routine of gardening practiced among a very large 
portion of our agriculturists, even in some of the old- 
est and wealthiest districts. We never ride a dozen 
miles in the country, in any direction, without coming 
upon many such gardens, the property of wealthy 
farmers, with large, well tilled, and profitable farms 


est besides. The poor farmer who is struggling 
under a heavy debt, wiih small stock and small means 
every way, is excusable, if any body be, foreowning a 


even affluent circumstances, there is no excuse what- 
ever, and we always feel inclined in passing their 
premises, to stop and lecture them a little on the sub- 
ject; but as that would not do, we take this means of 
bringing it to the attention of some of them at least 
e ask these farmers to take a look into some of 
the little gardens in the nearest village, and see what 
is going on there. At this season the ground will 
be as clean of weeds as in July ; the crops will al 
be gathered ; al! the bean poles, pea sticks, &e., will 
be carefully put away; dry stems of plants, heaps’ 
of weeds and rubbish, will be snugly deposited where 
they ought to be, in the manure or compost heap, and 
preparations for another season, such as manuring 
and trenching, will be already in Progress. A gar. 
den will be there next season, worthy of looking at, 
and fruits and vegetables will be grown in it, that 
will be the talk and wonder of the neighborhood, 
We have spoken of trenching, and it might per. 
haps be well enough at this time and in this connec. 
tion, to give a brief description of what we mean b 
trenching. In the first place, the object of trenching 
is to deepen the soil, to enable the roots of plants to 
penetrate it, and to increase its capacity for retaining 
and furnishing the necessary food of plants that grow 
on it. <A shallow soil, however rich it may be made 
with manure, is unfit for gardening. The roots of 
plants in it are kept near the surface, and always 
suffer in a time of drouth. In dry, mid-summer 
weather, the crops on a thin, untrenched soil, will be 
completely scorched; their stems will droop, turn 
brown, and if the drouth should continue month or 
six weeks, as is frequently the case, they die or be. 
come a total loss; while in a deep trenched garden, 
where the roots can penetrate freely, in search of 
food and moisture, the drouth is scarcely felt at all, 





Tap-rooted plants, such as beets, carrots, parsneps, 
&c., can only be grown smooth and fine for the table, 
on a deep soil. The highest culture that can be 
given on a thin, hard soil, will only produce knotty, 
forked, deformed things, neither fit to be seen nor 
eaten. There can be no good gardening without a 
good, mellow soil, fit for the roots of plants to enter 
to the depth of full eighteen inches—two feet woull 
be still better. Very few people are fortunate enough 
to have a garden soil naturally fit for roots to this 
depth ; hence the necessity for trenching. 

The proper implement for trenching with, is one 
that some how or other seems to be very unpopular, 
but one quite indispensable in the garden—the spade. 
A plot of ground is trenched by commencing on one 
side and opening a trench two feet wide, and as deep 
as you wish to make your soil — say two depths of a 
commen spade. The earth taken out of this first 
trench, or opening, is carried on a cart or wheelbar- 
row, to the rear of the plot where the trenching is to 
terminate. The first trench being opened, another 
space of two feet is marked off, and the surface 
spadeful of this thrown into the bottom of the trench. 
If manure be needed, a layer of manure is thrown on, 
and then the bottom spadeful is thrown on top of that. 
Where this second course is hard, bad soil, it should 
only be loosened up with the spade, or pick-axe if 
necessary. ‘To throw such earth on the surface, 
would be ruinous to the ground for a year or two, 
until it would be aural and enriched by amalga- 
mation with the other soil and with manures. 
Where a garden is new, or even large, the subsoil 
plow might be used, and will no doubt be much 








garden of weeds ; but for those who are in easy and 





cheaper than the spade ; but where a garden is small, 
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or encumbered with trees, the spade is the thing. If 
taken at the proper season, an ordinary sized garden 
muy be trenched at very trifling expense. It may be 


P done when nearly all other out-door work upon Jand 
is 
‘ 


has cease. We have kept trenching going on all 
inches deep. ‘There is no farmer bat could find, if 
{ diaposed, time enough with his men to prepare his 
, garden in this way, and then when spring comes, the 
labor of preparing and seeding would be comparative- 
ly fight—it could be done much earlier in the season, 
and the crops would be of some value, and creditable 
bewides. 

he manure used in gardens shoul] be old and well 
decayed, so that it can be cut easily with a spade. 
You may then depend upon its not filling the garden 


~ 


with weeds, as fresh manures always do. This 
trenching has a wonderful influence on the soil. We 


kiow little about it in this country. In Europe it is 
as common a process in garden, orchard, and vineyard 
cuitare as plowing is here for grain crops. In the 
wine-making districts of France and Germany, the 
soil bas been made by trenching out of hard, gravelly, 
slaty hills, that in the natural state would appear 
about as fertile as the recky banks of the Hudson. 
The beautiful and famous vineyards of Cincinnati 
cecupy barren looking bluffs around the city, that 
hare been trenched by Germans in their own style, 
and brought into their present productive and polished 
state. 

Jt is not dry, hard, and thin soils alone, that are 
benefited by trenching, but heavy, cold, and damp 
soils ; loosening of the sub-soil renders them porous, 
allows superflous water to pass off, and warms and 
sweetens the ground. We recommend this subject 
to the immediate attention of all who have gardens ; 
and if any farther information be required on the sub- 
ject, we will cheerfully impart itif we can. Weare 
20 fully convinced that this thorough preparation of 
the ground is at the bottom of all good and success- 
ful gardening, and so fully aware, too, of the extent 
to which it is neglected, that we cannot press it too 
strongly. 

arn rn nn 
TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOOIETY. 


Tue display of fruit at this exhibition, is reported as 
far surpassing any previous show of the Society. 
As might be expected, the Pear display was exceed- 
ingly rich. A multitude of new and rare sorts, 
besides most of the well known and popular ones, 
were exhibited in various collections, and ne doubt 
in great perfection. The members of this Society, 
combined, could probably beat the world in a show 
of pears. The President of the Suciety, Mr. 
Wa ker, exhibited 112 varieties, Col. Winper 210, 
Rost. Manyine 110, Hovey & Co. 100, J.S. Casor 
86, B. V. Frencu 85, and many others from 20 to 40 
varieties each. We notice that the Swan’s Orange 
appears in all the principal collections, and it is only 
about four years, this autumn, since the first trees 
were sent east from Rochester, and we believe that 
was the first of its introduction there. 

The Society offered a premium of the Lyman Plate, 
worth $20, for the best 12 varieties of 12 specimens 
cach ; for the second best, $12 ; and for the third, $8. 

We learn from Hovey’s Magazine that these pre- 
miums were awarded to the following collections : 
The best twelve varieties of twelve specimens each, which 


winter, by covering the ground with leaves a few | 





obtained the first premium, were Van Mons Leon le Clerc, 
Dunmore, Beurre d’ Anjou, Beurre d’Amalis, Golden Beurre 
of Bilboa, Beurre Diel, Duchesse of Angouleme, Columbia, 
Urbaniste, Glout Morceau, Le Cure and Catillac, in Mr. 
Wu.per’s collection. 

The second best twelve were: Knight’s Monarch, Hull, 
Swan’s Orange, Beurre d’ Anjou, Le Cure, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Beurre d’Amalis, White Doyenne, Beurre Diel, 
Wiliams’ Bon Curetien, Dunmore, and Beurre Seutin, in the 
lection of Messrs. Hovey & Co. 

The third best twelve were : Brown Beurre, Beurre Bose, 
Qneen of the Low Countries, Van Mons Leon le Clerc, 
Winter Nelis, Duchesse of Angéuleme, Louise Bonne of 
Jersey, Beurre d'Amalis, Glout Morceau, Beurre Diel, Buf- 
fum and Marie Louise, in the collectién of Mr. Goxpon, 

These were all finely grown, large, fhir, and every way 
splendid, giving evidence of what the several kinds will do 
when under good management. 

Here then we have twenty-five varieties: We 
think it a little remarkable that neither the NSeckel, 
Flemish Beauty, or Belle Lucrative were included. 
We are glad to see premiums offered in this way. 
It concentrates the cream of the collections, so that 
those who were not present may benefit by the deci- 
sions of the judges. Out of the hundreds of varieties 
exhibited, we have here twenty-five chosen from the 
largest collections. There is still a consideration to 
beskept in view. Twelve specimens of each were 
required, and it may have been the case that some 
other varieties would have been preferred if the requi- 
site number had been exhibited. The Beurre Diel, 
and Beurre d’ Amalis are the only two exhibited in 
all the collections. Seven other varieties it will be 
seen were in two coilections, and the remainder were 
all different. We are glad to see this great Society 
improving in its plans of usefulness, and growing 
more and more brilliant in its exhibitions. 
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ROOT PRUNING. 


In rich, deep, alluvial soils, certain varieties of fruit 
will make a rank, vigorous growth, year after year, 
without becoming fruitful within any reasonable 
period. The remedy is to curtail the supply of food 
by cutting off a large portion of the feeding root, to 
be replaced by fine fibres. The proper mode of doing 
it is to strip the earth off the ends of the large roots 
by digging a trench around the tree, deep enough to 
go below the roots, then with a sharp knife cut off 
the ends. The cut should be made on the under 
side and sloping outwards. It may be done much 
more quickly by having a spade ground to a sharp 
edge, so that it will cut a root, an inch in diameter, 
clean through at a single stroke. The effect of 
transplanting on trees is well known. If we take a 
vigorous growing tree of bearing size, but showing 
no signs of fruitfulness, and transplant it, fruit buds 
are almost invariably formed the next season. This 
root pruning is similar in its effects and results to 
transplanting. It checks the superabundant vigor 
and brings the tree into a fruitfal condition. 

Nearly all fruit trees may be thus treated, but we 
advise it to be done cautiously. If atree has a large 
head, and the main roots are cut too short, the tree 
is liable tc be blown down. We have heard of trees 
being successfully root-pruned in August, and we 
have this season tried it, but we think the safest time 
to do it is in the fall, when the growth is suspended, 
or even in the winter, if not convenient before that 
time. 


A beautiful Oriental proverb runs thus: “ With 
patience, the mulberry leaf becomes satin. 
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THE DIX PEAR. 


Tus is undoubtedly one of the finest of American 
pears, combining large size, beauty of form and color, 
with excellent quality. The tree is hardy, erect, and 
thrifty, and bears abundantly. Mr. WaLKkeEr,-now 
President of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
once said, in noticing it in Hovey’s Magazine, that 
the time would come when it would be as popular 
and as well known as the Bartlett ; and we are in- 
clined to believe that he was nearly right. All agree 
in saying that it is long in coming into —— 
This is somewhat of a drawback ; for few people have 
patience to wait ten or twelve years for a tree to bear. 
This peculiarity is till more objecticnable, as it does 
not succeed on the quince. But we find that it suc- 
ceeds when double worked on it. In 1848 we grafted 
it on a Jargonelle on quince, and this year it produced 
a fine crop of large, handsome, and fine flavored fruit. 
So here is a way to fruit the Diz in a very short time. 
Get a good tree of some sort that grows freely on the 
quince, such as Duchesse d’ Angouleme, Beusre Diel, 
Jargonelle, &c., and graft the Dix into it, and you 
will have it in two, or three years at most, instead of 
ten 0: twelve—a great gain, surely. 

Mr. Cox, in his fruit book, says it is “one of the 








ee 
most splendid and excellent of all pears, when 
— selling at the enormous price of two dol- 

rs per dozen, and one tree produced $47 worth . 
at one crop; yet one of the most uncertain of ( 
all pears. In light soils it usually cracks and 
blasts, and often on strong, moist soils.” Mr } 
Downine pronounces it “a fruit of the highest 
excellen-e.” Mr. Tuomas says it is “one of 4 
the most valuable of autumn pears.” Mr. Hovgy 
on a colored drawing and an account of it in 

is “ Fruits of America,” No. 9, recently pub- } 
lished. He says: 

“Few, if any, of our native pears hold a 
higher rank than the Diz. The large size, beay- 
tiful appearance, and exquisite flavor of its fruit, 
added to the vigor and hardiness of the tree, its 
productiveness, constant bearing, and period 
of maturity, give it a combination of qualities 
which but few varieties possess. When origi- 
nally brought into notice, in 1829, it was pro- 

nounced ‘one of the very best autumn pears, 
which might, with the greatest safety, be intro. § 
duced into our gardens ;’ and twenty years ex. 
perience has fully confirmed the correctness of 
that opinion. The Dir originated in Boston, in 
the garden of Madam Drx, in compliment to 
whom it was named, about thirty-five yearsago, , 
The tree sprung from seed, near the* house, and 
grew so rapidly, that in 1829.it had attained 
the height of twenty-three feet, with a stem ten 
inches in diameter. It still stands in the same { 
spot, and has now become a very large tree, 
It first began to bear in 1825, but did not pro- 
duce a full crop till 1829, since which time it 
has continued to bear abundant crops of fine 
fruit. The Diz is very late in coming into bear- 
ing, and, on this account, cultivators have often 
rejected it in making a selection of fine pears, 
The average period of its a is eight or ten 
years, occasionally in four or five, but oftener 
twelve and upwards. It has, however, the good 
quality of constant bearing after it has obtained 
a fruiting state, and the pears ripen off as fully 
as the Baldwin apple. It does not succeed upon 
the quince unless double worked.” 





It is large, oblong pyriform, of a greenish yellow 
color, slightly russetted, and occasionally a slight 
tinge of red. Flesh rich, melting, and juicy. The 
tree is quite remarkable for its slender, erect growth, 
yellowish bark, and light foliage. Like the Summer 
Francreal, Glout Morceau, and some others, it has 
such a distinctness of appearance as not to be con- 
founded with any other. We do not recommend it 
for extensive culture, but as eminently worthy of a 
place among every choice collection. 

Bureau or ARcaITRCTURE.—Since Mr. Downine’s 
return from Europe, he has established a “ Bureau of 
Architecture” at his residence, ond proposes to give 
it special attention. He will furnish plans of build- 
ings of all sorts, dwellings, churches, horticultural 
buildings, &c., in the various styles best adapted to 
thiscountry. He will also furnish sketches and plans 
for laying out the grounds of country residences. — 
Such a “bureau” is greatly wanted in this country, 
at the present moment, and Mr. Downina, from the 
attention he has given these subjects, is undoubtedly @ 
the most competent man ir America to preside over 
it. Persons wishing information in regard to the | 
matter, can procure his circulars by applying to him. @ 
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THE SEASON. 





Ws have had in this region an autumn of remarkable 
mildness and beauty. It is fine at this writing, the 
12th of November, and we have scarcely had frost 
enough to injare autumn flowers. On high ground, 
dahlias are yet, in many places, in blossom ; monthly 
‘roses, stocks, phloxes, pansies, scarlet geraniums, 
salvias, valerians, and many other bedding plants, are 
as fine as on the Ist of September; and lophosper- 
mums and cobeas, on the south wall of our office, are 
quite as gay as at any time this season. The ground 
and the roads are quite dry. Ina month or more we 
have had but one rainy day that interrupted out-door 
work. Lawns, where the dry fallen leaves have been 
raked off, have a spring verdure, and the foliage of 
many deciduous trees and shrubs is as fresh, fully, as 
in midsummer. Really, there is not in our memory 
such a mild, clear, dry, and beautiful an autumn sea- 
son. Everybody is delighted with it ; but those only 
who have had a great deal of farm, garden, or nursery 
work to perform, can fully appreciate it. Winter 
may come now at any moment, without causing a 
regret or grumble. 

Tae Diana Grapr.—Mr. Loneworrta of Cincin- 
nati, sent to Boston for some branches of the Diana 
Grape, and presented it for comparison with the Ca- 
tawba, to the fruit committee and other horticulturists, 
and they all decided the Diana to be quite inferior— 
“skin thicker, pulp harder and more acid, and more 
of the flavor and aroma of the Fox.” 

Mr. Downine, remarks in reply to this and very 
properly too, that the comparison is not a fair one, 
owing to the difference between the climate of Boston 
and Cincinnati, and that the Diana can only be judged 
fairly at Cincinnati when it has ripened there ; and 
adds, that having had the best possible opportunity of 
judging of the comparative merits of the two grapes, 
in the garden of Mr. Sarcent, where six year old 
vines of both are growing side by side, that the Diana 
is earlier, handsomer, and of superior quality for the 
table. 











A Peacu Trev THat 1s a Peaca Tres. — Mr. 
Downing, in noticing Chatsworth, the magnificent 
residence of the Duke of Devonshire, mentions a 
pa George peach tree occupying a glass house, 
and extending over a trellis one hundred feet long. 
It bore, the past season, (1850,) 8729 peaches—7801 
of which were thinned out at various times before 
maturity, and 926 left to ripen. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Mr. Barry :—I have two pear trees, procured from your 
city last spring, that have made numerous fruit spurs the 
ey mee and I am afixious to preserve them from a very 

freezing. Will itdo to enclose them with boards in the 
shape of a small house, made tight. A. F. Per Lex.— 
NoPth Norwich, N. Y., Nov., 1850 

There is no necessity for protecting your pear trees, unless 
perhaps when the bl have opened. They will take 
no harm in winter. 

J. H., Darien, N. Y., seven specimens of apples. Num- 
ber 1, Black Detroit ; 2, Esopus Spitzenburg ; 3, Baldwin ; 
7, Talman Sweeting. Nos. 4, 5, and 6, don’t know — num- 
ber 6 is a fine sweet apple, in season now. 

D. A. Barker, North Bergen, eight specimens of apples. 
No. 1, Golden Russet ; 2, Esopus Spitzenburg ; 4, ‘Twenty 
Ounce ; 5, all Pippin ; 6, Winter Pearmain ; 8, probably 
Baldwin. The others had lost the numbers. 

J. H. Oszorn, Henrietta, two specimens of apples. One 





THE BEZY DE MONTIGNY PEAR. 





Some five or six years ago we imported thig variet 

from France, under the name Doyenue d’ Ete, whic 

is a smaller and earlier fruit. For five years we have 
had it bear regularly and it has never been otherwise 
than first rate. We think it strange that it has not 
acquired greater celebrity. Jt resembles very much 
the White Doyenne in appearance. It is equally 
buttery, melting, and fine, with a muskiness of flavor 
like the Bartlett, which the Doyenne has not, and 
we consider this the principal point of difference be- 
tween the two fruits. Noiserrr, in Le Jardin 
Fruitier, says they are so much alike that to distin- 
guish one from the other it is necessary to have them 
together. He says: “The flesh of this is more 
melting, and of a quality incontestibly superior to the 
Doyenne.” In French nurseries it is grown vari- 
ously under the names of Doyenne d’ Ete, Doyenne 
Musque, Doyenne d Ore, Countess de Lunay, &c. 
The tree is a vigorous and erect grower, both on 
pear and quince stock, equaling in this respect the 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, and it is productive to a 
fault. On the quince stock you can reckon on a 
certain and abundant crop from the third or fourth 
year. We can recommend it as a pear of great 
excellence, and one that can hardly fail to give satis- 
faction. 





Autumn Fourace.—Some one has suggested that 
a collection of the foliage of American trees, in their 
beautiful autumn tints, be woven together and pre- 
sented at the great exibition in 1851, in London. 





Grapes.—It is said that Dr. Unpgrurut has real- 
ized seven thousand dollars, this season, by the sale 
of grapes from his celebrated Croton Point Vineyard, 





is the Baldwin, the ouher we don’t know. 
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Ladies’ Department. 





THE CLOSING WORDS FOR 1860. 





A rear has nearly passed away since, in our remarks 
in the January number, we used the following lan- 
guage: “We shall urge upon our fair readers the 
necessity of devoting a portion of their time to gar- 
dening. It will not only afford pleasure, but health. 
It will furnish the luxuries—the poetry of life, and 
the health essential to their enjoyment. Work among 
your flowers and plants every day during the season ; 
it is the best cosmetic in the world—it will drive away 
that sallow billious look—it will give you a color 
more beautiful, more lasting than rose or carmine— 
it will send the glow of health to the cheek, and joy to 
the heart.” We have endeavored faithfully to re- 
deem our pledge. We have presented the garden in 
its most attractive colors—in its most fragrant per- 
fumes. We have taken our fair readers by the hand, 
and led them from the kitchen, from the parlor, into 
the garden ; and there we have talked of the beauties 
of the rose—the fragrance of the honeysuckle—the 
modesty of the lily—the sweetness of the mignonette. 
We have grown eloquent as we have discoursed of 
the sweet music of the feathered songsters and 
heaven’s balmy breezes. We have urged the young 
lady toclose the novel, and take hold of the floral rake 
—to leave the rocking chair, and saddle the horse, or 
ramble through the woods and fields. We have prom- 
ised health and happiness, glowing cheeks and glad 
hearts, as the reward. And, lest any might be dis- 
couraged at their first attempts at gardening, we have 
given plain and good advice—to do little and do it 
well. We have told what to do, and how to do it. 

We have spoken a word, too, for the children. 
We have asked the mother to encourage in her child 
a love for nature—a love for trees and flowers ; and 
we have asked for the little one a patch of ground for 
his “own garden.” 

But, our work for the year is done—would we 
could say WELL pone. We hope the little good seed 
sown, has not been cast entirely by the way-side. 
We have good reason to believe that we have thou- 
sands among our lady readers, who sympathise with 
us in the work. All who correspond with us express 
their sympathy ; and this repays us for our labor. 
Such letters as we published last month and the one 
below, make our work easy —our heart light. On 
looking over the Ladies’ Department, we notice many 
good things said; but we have much yet to say. 
We hope to continue our acquantance another year 
with ail our readers, and we shall try to make our 
monthly visits acceptable. We ask all to review this 
department for the past year — read it from January 
to December, and see if you have not received in 
this department alone, the cost of the whole volume. 

Messrs. Eprrors :—I do not intend to follow the worthy 
example of Emuy, in the last number of the Farmer, and give 
my experience in gardening; neither shall I tell you how 
much I am indebted to your paper, and particularly your 
Ladies Department, for pleasure and instruction. Your at- 
tempt to blend the pleasent and useful has been very suc- 
cessful, and I have no doubt is as well appreciated by your 
numerovs readers as by myself and family. I say family, 
because all read the Farmer, from oldest to youngest. My 
children have their fowls, and though I exercise a little over- 
sight, yet they are proud to call them their own, and count 
up their eggs and chickens with as much satisfaction as the 
misor counts his dollars. ‘The greatest trouble we have, is 
to save the young chickens—they appear so tender, and so 








eases that we know something of, and can cure in j 

o— ; others with diseases that I can find no description of 

and consequently no remedy for, in any of the poultry 

If you can give us any information, it will no doubt pro 

beneficial to others as well as to M s 
Wayne Co., Nov., 1850. ; 


Our correspondent, if she is not treating her chick- 
ens in the best possible manner, is doing what is of 
far more consequence, training up her children to 
habits of industry—not by making them unwillin 
slaves to toil—working with their hands for fear of 
reproach, or punishment ; but working with a will— 
with smiling faces, eager hands, and joyful hearts, 
The mother or father that compels a child to labor, 
may get a little work done in a slovenly manner ; but, 
little is done to establish habits of industry in the 
child ; indeed, the aversion to labor may be increased, 
Give the child a little patch of ground to cultivate as 
his own—furnish him with e@ few attractive imple- 
ments—assist a little occasionally, as you see assis. 
tance is needed—encourage the child to seek infor- 
aiton—and you do much; yea, can hardly fail to es- 
tablish industrious, persevering, careful habits in the 
child.- A few chickens, if the child appears to havea 
fancy that way, and most children do, will answer 
just as well. Anything to interest the mind, and 
make children feel that they have a responsibility 
resting upon them—that their acts are of some ac- 
count in the world, and tend to some good result, 
The work of the child should be noticed occasional. 
ly, and commendations bestowed, moderately, when 

eserved ; for he will soon think his labors are of 
very little consequence, unless father or mother shows 
some interest in them. It is better to praise than 
blame ; and the parent should seek for something 
that he can commend, instead of seeking for some- 
thing of which he can find fault. Improvement 
should be suggested occasionally, though not too fast, 
or it will discourage the child, and destroy his self- 
reliance, while an occasional suggestion will teach 
the child that he has not arrived at perfection, and 
will assist him in improving for himself. In sug- 
gesting improvements, appeal to the judgement ; you 
will thus strengthen the mind, and learn the child 
to think for himself. t 

The following remarks, on interesting children in 
what they have to do, is from The Student: “If 
you try to teach children who are not interested, it 
is like a blacksmith trying to make nails out of cold 
iron. There is too much hammering of cold iron in 
our schools ; too much hard work, that does little 
.good, because not rightly employed. Ask inter- 
esting questions—and thus wake up ideas, and make 
dull eyes bright by developing thought.” 

ApULTERATION oF CorrER.—At one of the. recent 
meetings of the Botanical Society of London, a paper 
was read by Dr. Artaur Hassax1, “on the adulter- 
ation of coffee.” He proceeded to detail, in a tabu- 
lar form, the results of 34 examinations of coffee of 
all prices. From these, it appeared that the whole 
of the coffees, with two exceptions only, were adul- 
terated—the quantity of coffee present was very small 
in most cases, not more than a fifth, fourth, half, and 
soon. The paper concluded with a hint addressed 
to coffee drinkers, that the coffee should be ground 
fine, in order to facilitate the liberation of the essen- 
tial oils contained in the cells of the berry, and that 
an infusion, and not a decoction of it should be made, 








many of them die while young ; some of them with dis- 





in order that the perfect flavor may be obtained. 
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Editor's Table. 


THE PRESENT NUMBER eompletes the volume for 1850. We 
think we have fulfilled the promises made at the commence- 
ment of the year, and we know we have earnestly endeav- 
ored to make our paper the medium of useful information to 
farmers of the country. Every number of the, Farmer con- 
tains communications from some twenty practical farmers, 
iving their experience on all matters connected with farming, 
and it would be strange, indeed, if new and important facts 
are not brought to light, sffficent at least to compensate for 
the cost of the paper. On the subject of fruit growing, we 
think Mr. Barry has presented a mass of information of the 
highest importance—that should be known and practiced. 
Our Horticultural Department will compare favorably with 
that of any paper in any country. 7 
We issue this number earlier than usual, in order to give 
our friends an opportunity to make up their clubs in time 
for the January number; and we hope they will make 
an efiort at once, to increase our lists in their respective 
neighborhoods. We have no paid agents—and we desire to 
have none. We are willing to depend upon the voluntary 
labors of the friends of agricultural improvement. By this 
course we have succeeded thus far, and we are willing to 
depend on it for the future. There is scareely a district in 
which our circulation might not be doubled by a little exer- 
We look upon each subsciber as a friend, and the one 





tion. 
to make this exertion. We refer all to the books we offer as 
premiums. In this way we are attempting to reward those 


who are laboring to increase our circulation—but the greater 
reward must be the satisfaction of benefiting neighbors and 
neighborhoods. We are under many obligations for favors 
bestowed, the present year—and we hope not one who for- 
warded us subscribers for the present, will be satisfied to send 
a smaller list the coming year. To post-masters we are par- 
ticularly indebted, and we are certainly willing to increase 
that indebtedness, though it is our intention the coming 

ear to endeavor to make some small return to those who 
labor for us—or rather for the cause in which we are engaged. 

We use no idle words when we say that we have increased 
faciliues for making the GenEsEx FARMER superior to what 
it has been, and equal at least, to any agricultural paper pub- 
lished in this country. Although the Farmer has given sat- 
isfaction, we believe, in every case, and papers and patrons 
have spoken in the most flattering terms, onward is our motto. 
We have to thank our numerous correspondents, for interest- 
ing and valuable articles. We have some favors yet on 
hand, which will be published as early as possible. 

We would urge upon our friends the importance of making 
out their lists of subscribers early. There is no danger but 
you wi!l get a large number if you commence in season. In 
a town in the southern part of the state, where we have never 
before had more than eight subscribers a correspondent 
writes— 

Messrs Eprtors :—On election day, while all around me were 
elec tioneétring for their favorite candidates, 1 was presenting the 
claims of the Genesee Farmer upon their patronage, and my suc- 
cess was beyond a parallel for this town, and I think for the State. 
This town polls a vote of 260, and I got fifty names for the Farmer. 

This shows what may be done by a little effort. 


Our Canaptan Susscripers.—We have long heen wait- 
ing for an arrangement between this country and Canada,-by 
which our subscribers across the lake would be relieved from 
the unjust tax of double postage. Our patience has at last 
become exhausted, and we have resolved to take the matter 
inty our own hands. Hereafter we will furnish the Farmer 
to our Canadian subscribers on the same terms as to subscrib- 
ers in the States—50 cents single copies; 5 copies for $2; 
8 copies for $3, and any greater nuinber at this rate. As we 
have done this at the solicitation and for the benefit of our 
readers in Canada, we think we have some claim on their 
favor. Shall we not receive a host of subscribers from 
Canada for the new volume, to commence on the first of 
January? e 

New Cuurx.—Our attention his ben called to a new 
churn, manufactured by C. E. Cragr of Dansville. It is 
on the principle of the Thermometer Churn, but is said to be 
superior in several particulars. We have not had time to 
examine it, but may do so hereafter. 


WE issuc this number so early that some matters designed 
for this month, were not received in season. The index, 
&c., also prevent our giving the usual variety. 








Tue Great Iypustriat Exurertion oF 1851.—The Lon- 
don papers contain an engraving of the building now erect- 
ing for this, the World’s Great Show. It is to be composed, 
principally, of glass and iron, and will be 1848 feet long, and 
408 feet’ broad, covering 18 acres of ground. The the roof 
will be a =p by 3,230 hollow east-iron pillars, from 14 
to 20 feet long, each of which is a water conductor from the 

uliar-shaped roof, which is composed of a ion of 
low ridges of glazed sash, which conduct the falling water 
into uumerous wooden gutters, which discharge through the 
supporting pillars. ‘The center of the immense structure is 
crossed by a transept 108 feet high, enclosing a row of large 
elm trees that onal in the way, but are two large to be re- 
moved, and must not be destroyed. The glass used will 
— 400 tons, and covers 900,000 superficial feet. ‘Fhe 
roo. 





and south side will be covered with canvass to break” 


the glare of the sun, which would otherwise be intolerable, 
even in smoky London. The cubie contents of this largest 
room ever built in the world, will be 33,000,000 feet. 
Town anv County Lisraries.—The opportunity afforded 
to establish town and county agricultural libraries, we hope 
will not be forgotten. Although. Jifty dollars is but a small 
sum for a library, yet it will furnish most of the good agri- 
cultural works published in this country, and form a neu- 
cleus, to which additions can be made as found necessary. 


Tue Ovp Farmer’s Ececy.—Reading the lines below 
called to our remembrance several who were numbered 
among our subscribers at the commencement of the year, 
who now sleep the long sleep. One, in particular, who sent 
us many names, and whe remarked on receiving the books 
to which he was entitled as a premium, that his object was to 
et his sons interested in the eause—that his work was almost 
ne. How nearly done, we little thought. May the sons 
in whose welfare he felt such an interest, be worthy of the 
father. He was a good farmer—a good citizen—a kind hus- 
band and father—a benevolent man—a christian. Is the 
best anything better—the greatest, greater. 


Ow a green grassy knoll, by the hank of the brook 
That so long and so often had watered his flock, 

The ald farmer rests in his long and last sleep, 

While the waters a low, lisping lullaby keep ; 

He has plowed his last furrow, has reaped his last grain; 
No morn shall awake him to labor again. 


The blue-bird sings sweet on the gay maple bough, 
Her warbling oft cheered him while holding the plow, 
And the robins above him hop light on the mold, 

For he fed them with crumbs when the season was cold, 
He has plowed his last furrow, has reaped his Inst grain; 
No morn shall awake him to Jabor again. 


Yon tree that with fragrance is filling the sir, 

So rich with its blossoms, so thrifty and fuir, 

By his own hand was planted, and well did he say, 

It would live when its planter had moulded away. 

He has plowed his last furraw, has reaped his last grain; 
No morn shall awake him to Jabor againg 


There’s the well that he dug, with its water so cold, 
With its wet-dripping bucket, so mossy and old ~ 

No more from its depths by the patriarch drawn, 

For the “‘ pitcher is broken,” the old man is gone ! 

He has plowed his last furrow, has reaped his last grain; 
No morn shall awake him to labor again. 


And the seat where he sat by his own cottage door, 

In the still summer eves, when his labors were o'er, 
With his eye on the moon, and his pipe in his hand, 
Dispensing his truths like a sage of the land. 

He has plowed his last furrow, has reaped his last grain; 
No morn shall awake him to labor again. 


*T was a gloom-giving day when the old farmer died, 
The stout hearted mourned, the affectionate cried, 

And the prayers of the just for his rest did ascend ; 

For they all Jost a Brother, a Man, and a Friend. 

He has plowed his last furrow, has reaped his last grain; 
No morn shall awake him to labor again. 


For upright and honest the old farmer was ; 

His God he revered, he respected the laws ; 

Tho’ fameless he lived, he has gone where his worth 
Will outshine, like pure gold, all the dross of this earth. 
He has plowed his last furrow, has reaped his last grain; 
No morn shall awake him to labor again. 
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PREMIUMS FOR 1851! 


Tue editors of the Genesee Farmer have circulated in premiums, 
and in other ways, during the past year, over Five Hundred Dol- 
lars worth of the best Agricultural Books published in this coun- 
try. These works, on .igricultural Chemistry, Geology, Botany, 
Horticulture, Gardening, Rural Architecture, Farm Economy, t 
Management of Sheep, Horses, §c., The Treatment of Diseased 
Animals, &c., we believe have exerted. and will continue to exerta 
very beneficial influence. Their influence is not confined to those 
who receive them, but is felt by their children, their friends and 
neighbors. They must increase the knowledge, and consequently 
the power, the influence and the wealth of those for whose espe- 
cial benefit we labor. The coming year it is pot our intention to 
decrease, but rather te increase the circulation of these works.— 
With a view. therefore, to this object.and to extend the circulation 
and increase the usefulness of the Genesee Farmer, we offer the 
following liberal premiums to the friends of Rural Improvement 
who may interest themselves in obtaining us subscribers. 


Premiums to Individuals. 


ist. TWENTY Dollars, in Agricultural Books, to the person 
who shall send us the largest number of subscribers, at the club 














Libraries and Books will be forwarded 
per order, i 
after the announcement, and persons or : cdect a 
a ay = leave the selection to us. nn cae 
#- Specimen numbers, show-bi &e. 
applicants. All letters must be Seid or free. Subscription ge 
ey, if properly enclosed, may be mailed at the risk of the publisher 
a 
BUOKS ON AGRICULTURE, &c., &., 
For Sale at the Office of the Farmer. 
The Publisher of the Farmer keeps constant! 
assortment of the most popular and valuable works pen od. 
Agriculture, Horticulture, and R and Domestic Eco = 
which will be sold at the lowest cash prices. The names and porn 
of a portion of the books are annexed : Prices 
American Agriculture, by Allen. $1. 
American Farm Book. $1. 
American Poultry Yard, by Brown. $1. 
American Shepherd, by Morrell. $1 
American Veterinarian, by Cole. 50 cents. 
Buell’s Farmer’s Companion. 75 cents. 
Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. 75 cents. 
Chaptal’s Agricultural Chemistry. 50 cents. 
Col *s Continental Agriculture. $1. 


sent to all 

















prices, before the 15th day of April next, so that we may an 
the successful competitors in the May number. 

2d. FIFTEEN Dollars, in Agricultural Books, to the person 
who shall send us the second highest list. as above 

3d. TEN Dollars, in Agricultural Books, to the person who shall 
send us the third highest list, as above. 

In order to make the circulation of the books more general, and 
to reward every one of the friends of the Farmer for their exertions 
in its behalf, we will give to those not entitled to any of the above 


premiums, 

ist. Te every person who sends us Sixteen subscribers, at our 
club terms of three shillings each, Johnston’s Lectures on Practical 
Agriculture, (paper cover) Cole’s Disease of Animals, American 
— Book, or any other good Agricultural work valued at Fifty 
cents. 

2d. To every person sending us Twenty-Four subscribers, as 
above, Norton’s Elements of Sciertific Agriculture, Allen’s Domes- 
tie Animals, Buist’s Kitchen Gardener, Johnston’s Lectures on 
Practical Agriculture, (nicely bound,) or any other Agricultural 
work valued at Seventy-five cents. 

24. To any person ordering THinty-Two copies of the Farmer, 
The American Fatm Book, Thomas’ Fruit Culturist, The Ameri- 
can Shepherd, orany other good Agricultural work which sells at 
One Dollar. . 

4th. For Forty, Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry, Boussin- 
gault’s Rural Economy, Downing’s Fruits & Fruit Trees of Amer- 
ica, - any other book or books valued at One Dollar and Fffty 
cents. 

For larger numbers, books given at about the same proportion 


County and Town Premiums, 


To aid as much as possible in establishing County and Town. 
Agricultural Libraries, we offer the following premiums. which 
we hope will aid in the more general establishment of Agricultu- 
ral Libraries in the Towns and Counties. 

1st. We will give an Agricultural Library worth FIFTY DOL- 
LAR3,to the County in which the greatest number of copies of 
the Genesee Farmer is taken by the 16th of April next. This 
Library to be kept as a County Agricultural Library under the 
e.re ofthe Agricultural oe 8 

2d. To the Town in which thegreatest number of copies is ta- 
ken, an Agricultural Library worth THIRTY DOLLARS. to be 
kept as a Town Agricultural Library. under the care of the Town 
Agricultural Society, if one is established, if not, under the care 
— person or persons appointed by the subscribers them- 
selves 

As the above premiums will probably be taken iu the State of 
New York, and as we wish to give our friends in other States an 
equal chance in the competition, we offer the same premiums to 
ee Counties and Towns OUT OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 

Us : 

lst. To the County out of the State of New York in which the 
/ eeeny number of copies of our paper is taken, an Agricuitural 

rg! worth FIFTY DOLLARS. 

2d. To the Town out of the State of New York in which the 
ager number is taken, an Agricultural Library worth THIR- 

Y DOLLARS. 

Inprviwvuats will receive the premiums to which they may be 
entitled, for their individual benefit. as a compensation for their 
personal exertions, and the number they send will be credited to 
the Towns and Counties where the papers are sent, so that the 
premiums to individuals will not at all interfere with the Town 
and County premiums. 

BACK VOLUMES of the Farmer will be furnished, if desired. 
and counted the same as new subscribers. 

GG That all Post-Masters, Local Agents, and Subscribers, 
wherever the Farmer circulates, may have a fair and equal chance 
to obtain the Premiums, t: aveling agents. posl-riders, resid- nts of 
Rochesler. and ali city booksellers are not included in our offer, ex- 
“Ee offer of books for a definite number, (16, 24. 32, &c.) 

e shall keep a correct account of the subscribers sent by each 
person, county and town. In the March and April numbers of 
the Farmer we will publish a statement, so that all may know the 


Complete Farmer. $1. 
— seen © — as ag 50 cents. 
omestic Animals, by R. L. Allep. Cloth, 75 cts.; 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. $1 ee Weta, 
Downing’s Landscape Gardening. $3 50. 
Essay ou Manures. 25 cents. 
Farmer’s and Emigrant’s Hand-Book. $1. 
Farmer’s Manual. 
Gardener’s Farmer’s Dictionary. $1 50. 
Home Doctor. 25 cents. 
Horse Doctor. 25 cents. 
Horse’s Foot—and how to keep it sound. 25 cents. 
Johnson’s Agricultural Chemistry. $1 25. 
Johnson’s Dictionary of Gardening. $175 
Kirby & Sp "s Ent 1 zy. 2. 
Knowlaon’s Complete Farrier. or Horse Doctor. 25 cents. 
Ladies’ Companion tothe Flower Garden. $1 25. 
Liebgig’s Agricultural Chemistry, (new edition.) $1; paper. 75 ets, 
Liebgig’s Agricultural and Animal Chemistry, [pamphlet edi. 
—, 25 eents each. 
Loudon’s es’ Flower Garden. $1 25. 
Mason’s Farrier and Stud Book. $1. 
Miner’s Bee-Keeper’s Manual. $1. 
Norton’s Elements of Scientific Agriculture. 50 cents 
Poultry Book, by Bennett. 75 cents. 
Rural Economy, by Boussingault. $1 25. 
Scientific Agriculture, by Rodgers. 75 cents. 





Stable Economy, by Stewart. $1. 
The Bird Fancier. 50 cents. 
Treatise on Milch Cows. 38 cents. 


Trees of America. . 
Youatt on the Pig. 75 cents. 
ALSO 


2sets Chamber’s Miscellany. $8 per set. . 

*,* These books can be safely forwarded by mail to any part of 
the country. 

0G- Orders from a distnnece will receive prompt attention, and 
the books forwarded by Mail or Express as desired. 


School of Applied Chemistry, Yale College, New 
Haven 





JOHN P. NORTON, PROF. OF SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 


TUDENTS are received in this Laboratory as a special class, 
distinct from the other College departments, and instruction 
is given in all branches of Chemistry, both organic and inorganic, 
general and special. 
Every faeility is afforded to those who desire to study Scientific 
Agriculture generally, or the analysis of soils. plants, animal sub- 
stances, manures, &c. Students fitted to become instructors in 
this branch of science. 
A course of Lectures, upon Scientific Agriculture, by Prof Nor- 
ton. will commence about the middle of January, and continue 
twoand ahalfmonths. This course is intended to present a plain 
and intelligible view of the tions of Sci with Agricul- 
ture, which may be understood by any farmer. ‘ 

The Lectures of Prof. Silliman on Geology and Mineralogy. «nd 
those of Prof. Olmsted on Nat. Philosophy, Astronomy and Mete- 
orology, also the College Libraries and Cabinets, are accessible to 
the students. 
kor information as to terms, &c., apply eg Prof. Norton. 

f1l-4t 


Nov. 1, 1850. 
MERINO SHEEP FOR SALE. 








THE subscriber has atill on hand a few 
choice full blood*Pauler Bucks ; also, afew 
yearlings and lambs from his Pauler Ewes, 
and a Buck imported by J. A. Tainter. 







which promises to be of unequalled beauty of form. hardiness of 
constitution. quality and quantity of wool. Also, a few Ewes of 
the same b . 


Those who wish to secure a selection from this lot of Sheep, will 


do well to make their selection, or send in their orders at an 
early day. 


ALFRED H. AVERY. 





prospect of success, and act accordingly. In the May number we 
shall announce the premiums. w ” 





Galway, Saratoga Co., N. Y., Dec., 1850. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BOOKS 
‘PUBLISHED BY 


FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
No. 131 Nassau Street, New York. 








AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Miscellany. Circulation, 20,000 copies. A year,.......$1 00 
A HOME FOR ALL; OR, A NEW,CHEAP, CON- 
yenient, and Superior Mode of Building... 
AMATIVENESS ; OR, EVILS AND REMEDIES 
of Excessive and Perverted Sensuality, with Advice,. 12% 
A MANUAL FOR MAGNETIZING WITH THE 
Magnetic Machine, for the Treatment of Disease,. 50 
BOTANY FOR ALL CLASSES: CONTAINING, 
—_ Dictionary, with morethan One Hundred iitustra- 


COMBE'S ‘LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY. BY 
George Combe. A Complete Course. With Illustrations, 
CONSTITUTION OF MAN, CONSIDERED IN 
oa to Eaternal Objects. Revised and —- Edi- 


cOMBE'S “PHY SIOLOWY, “APPLIED ‘TO “THE 
Improvement of Mental and Phy. sical Education,. 
COMBE ON INFANCY ; OR, THE PHYSIOLOG- 
ical and Moral Management of Children. Illustra’ 
ae aon MPTION, IfS PREVENTION ono CURE, 
the Water Treatment. By Joel Shew 
cH RONIC DISEASES, ESPECIALLY" THE "NER- 
yous Diseases of Women. By D. Rosch, 
CURIOSITIES OF COM ON WATER. “WiTH 
Additions by Joel Show, M.D. From the 5th London edi- 
CHOLERA ; ITS CAUSES, PREVENTION, AND 
Cure ; and all other Bowel Com plaints, treated by "Water, 
CHEMISTRY, APPLIED BO PHYSIOLOGY, AG- 
riculture and Commerce. By Professor Liebig,. 
CHART, FOR RECORDING vanious DEVEL- 
opments. Pot ed for Phrenologists, 
DEFENCE O PHRENOLOGY., “BY “DR. “AN- 
drew Boardman. A good work for sceptics and unbe- 
| ., SERTERTRUTERTLETITTE TCE TT TTT Te 
EDUCATION COMPLETE. EMBRACING PHY- 
siology, Animal and Mental, Self Culture, and Memory... 2 
EDUCA AT ION, FOUNDED ON THE NATURE ¢ OF 
Man. By Dr. ‘Spurzheim. A scientific work,.. .. 
FAMILIAR LESSONS ON PHRENOLOGY. ‘DE- 
ned for the use of Children and Youth,........... 
FOOD AND DIET: CONTAINING: "AN ANALY- 
sis of every kind of Food and Drink. By. Prof. Pereira... 
FASCINATION, OR THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
(Magnetism ) 1 eps the vine of 
FAMILIAR LESSONS. ‘ON “ASTRONOMY : ‘DE- 
ed for Childred and Youth in Schools and Families, 
ss ILIAR LESSONS ON PHYSIOLOGY. DE- 
for the use of Children and Youth,. 
HE EDITARY DESCENT: ITS LAWS “AND 
Facts applied to Human Improvement. New edition,. . . 
HUMAN RIGHTS, AN THEIR POLITICAL 
ee By Judge Hurlbut. With Notes by George 
HYDROPATH FOR THE PEOPLE, “WiTH OB- 
servations on Drugs, Diet, Water, Air, Exercise, eto. 
LOVE AND PARENTAGE: APPLIED TO THE 
Improvement of O: i 
LECTURES ON TH PHILOSOPHY OF MES- 
merism and Clairvoyance, with Instruction in its frocess, 
MORAL AND IN ELLECTUAL SCIENCE. BY 
Combe, Stratton, Cox, Gregory, and others. Illustrated, 
MATERNITY : OR, THE BEARING AND ware 
sing of Children, including Female Education 
= ORY AND INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT ; 
Li Self-Education - Juvenile Instruction,. ... 
ME: pekrenisn IN INDIA. A SUPERIOR WORK. BY 
the celebrated Dr. Esdailo,........ 
MARRIAGE; ITS HISTORY AND PalLooorsiy, 
with an Exposition of the Functions of Ha appy Mi 
NATRIMONY; OR, PHRENOLOGY AN — °. 
Men? lied is the Selection of Companions for Life,. . 
URAL Ws OF a i! HYSIOLOGICALLY 
o Comsanne. Wat Spurzheim 
PHRENOLOGY PROVED, ILLUS RATED: ‘AND ar- 
lied. Thirty-seventh edition, in muslin, . 1 
P pot mer aye A ANIMAL raps MENTAL; *APPPLIED 
to Health of Body and Power of Mind, . 
POWER ‘OF KINDNESS ; INCULCATING THE CHRIS- 
tian Principles of Love ovor Physical Force, ° ° 
POPULAR a etc then EXHIBITING Tae PHRE- 
nological Developmen’ oe eee 
PHYSIOLOGY OF Di DIGESTION. CONS ERED’ WITH 
Relation to the Principles of Dietetios. IDustrated, 
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PSYCHOLOGY, OR THE —— OF Bud. <9 
With Illustrations of the Brain and 

PHRENOLOGICAL GUIDE; DESIONED. OR 
Use of Students of their own "Characters, ..........: 

—————— ——s ILLUSTRATED WITH 

handsome Annual,......... 

RELIGION, NA TURAL AND REVEALED; ‘OR THE 
Natural eology y and Moral Beari of Phrenol e596 

SELF-CULTORE AND PERFECTION OF CHARAC- 
ter, including the Management of You 

ng on oe HEAD ‘AND PHRENOLOGICAL ‘CHARTS 


in Map form, showing the La’ 1 
SOBER AND TEM ERATE LI tire, wi NOTES 


and Illustrations by John Burdell,.........-.+++ + 
pag gy rtd IN en AND PHYSI- 
TB. lustrated with One Hundred po ii 
SYNOPSIS OF PHRENOLOGY AND PHYS OLOGY; 
With Iliustrations in Neurology,...........+.++ 
SCIENCF OF SWIMMING; IVING 7 THE HISTORY 
of Swimming, and instruction to Learn 
THE — T’S GUIDE, AND CHILDBIRTH MADE 
Easy. By Mrs. Hester Pendleton, 

TOBACCO, ITS asvecse ON THE BODY AND 
Mind. The best work on asst nAedececes eee 
TEETH THEIR STRUCTURE. DISEASE, AND MAN- 

ment. By John Bardell, Dentist,...... 

TEMPERANCE AND TIGHT- LACING : FOUNDED 

COS B00 GE EA oo 00.60 canaee ts sehen wabhnse o 
VEGETABLE DIET, “AS SANCTIONED | BY MECICAL 

Men, and Experience in all Ages,........... 
WATER-CURE JOURNAL ND HERALD OF "RE- 

forms. Devoted to Hydropathy. A Health Journ 
as MANUAL ; é POPULAR WORK ON 


wATERCt y. By Joel Shew, M 
URE IN EVERY KNOWN DISEASE. “BY 
usse. Translated by Dr. M 

WATER-CURE a OF MPHYSICIANS ” ‘AND 
Others in th ion of. By J. H. Rausse,.......- 

WATER-CURE 4 XPERIENCE AW. BY MRS. M. 8. 
Gove Nichols. With Instructions in Water-Cure. 

WATER-CURE FOR WOMEN IN PREGNANCY AND 
Childbirth. Illustrated with numerous cases......... 

WATER-CURE ALMANAC, CONTAINING MUCH 

important matter for the healthy ee the a 


Yeari 
WATER A AND VEGETABLE DIET. BY ‘we. LAMB, 
M.D. From the London Edition. ...........0..+.s+: 
WOMAN; HER EDUCATION AND INFLUENCE. 
With an Introduction by Mrs. Kirkland. Illustrated,.. . 


Either of these Works may be ordered rage received by re- 


o- 
turn of the first mail, at a see for, Postage. 
OWLERS & LS, 


address, post-paid, 
AGE 4 WANTED. 131 Nassau st., New York. 


ember, 1 


Two Farms for Sale In County, Va. 
AM AUTHORIZED TO SELL a Tract of Land in the coun- 


ed with timber, comprehending several varieties of Oak, Poplar, 
Lame ye hey "There is also a wood lot of 18acres. Of the cleared 
ut 100 ome is penny ren as is shown by the 

crops now on it. ut 12 acres, is most thrifty— 
the fruit various oan The place is watered by a stream,the 
two branches of which are covered with timber for a mile or two 
above, and vhich, within the limits of the farm, has a fall of 17% 
feet clear, — amply sufficient for a saw mill during seven or 
ht months of the year, and would suffice for a con oan mill 
e ake sanena Catbee th ofa bag house containing 


thee 


yee svt s bEnia 





servant &e.; a 
Peony “7 oily and the farm laborers also « large new frame 
t, with 16 feet posts. This farm is about two 


be Fale Charh Sirla, und 6 hem Goabaeee, te 
ington, ten exan and wn, by 
the nearest road. Itis well watered and Ad. 5 healthy. 

The second Tract contains 147 acres, and is situated two miles 
east of Fairfax Court House, Va.. La om — equal distances from 
the cities of Washi: d Alexandria, viz., four- 
teen miles. There is about 50 acres of timber upon this and 
about 20 in small Pines and scattering forest trees, the balance be- 
ing nearly cleared and in good condition for cultivation. It lies 
in a desirable part of the county. and on the line of a 
plank road, in a direct line from Fairfax Court House to George- 
town. The dwellin oe hempenlptg eye ane and a good milk house 
and other out buil: pee ceo an See a good well 
So Get cnt ae ell watered otherwise ; with an abundant 
tand i vided good fruit, such as apples, cherries, peaches, &&. The 

oo ey, into nine lots, fenced with rails 
this tract isa new and ogg oe saw mill, at w! 


wre et for all kinds of lamber. person visiti 
Fairfax Co. will find it to their advantage to ea Fy fe a 
oes, See eee informed of other tracts if either of the 
above did 


For me, Pacts Court Howie Va ene ea ye 


im ryinen” 


postage paid, wili eats prunes Gate 








Fairfax Court House, Va., Sept. 2, 1850. 
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GONTENTS OF THIS NUMBER. 


Potash ad a fertilizer... 1... 2.66 see eeeeees 
The Production of Matton—Herdwick Sheep,........ 
Letter from Holland, . . .... . 2.222 cece sceee veces 
Inquinizs ano Answers.—Fowls, Pigeon Weed, &e.,. . . 
The Wire Worm ; Ice Houses,...... 
How to apply Manure, &c, ....... «++. 
Snapdragon ; Wild Mustard,....... 
A néw Straw Cutter, . . 2. 6 cece cece cree eee 
Interesting Letter from Lake Co., Ohio,....... 
Management of manure, ....../........- 
Culture of the Sweet Potato... .. . 1.2... ee eee eee eee 
Canada Thistles, Ditches, &c.; Spaying Cows, .........+. 
Farm Improvement,........... ° 
A Small Bracketed Cottage,. . ..... 0.00. ceee eee 
Rs eSB S's OC be’ Sou Bow Ss sss 0s vw tacdes 
Lapies’' Derantment—Closing words for 1850,........ 
Adulteration of Coffee... .. 6... ce eee eee 
Eprrons’ Tasis:+Notices. &e... 2... ce ee eee 


eee eee ee ee eee 


HORTICULTURALPDEPARTMENT. 


” Cultivation of the Orchard and Garden, . . 0. css eee 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society, ....... 60% 606 cece 
ED, nient, wdthtced Pedns Ceo ahes s 0:6.0006 0 
ME PUTS WAS 0d 6 as des oe d66 600 00.b 0 

Bureau of Architecture, ............. 

The Season ; Diana Grape 

Bezy de Montigny Pear ; Answers to Correspondents,...... 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Design for a Small Bracketed Cottage,...... 
I IS 2. ols Wis 4 chic. ocl'e 00 b 608s sees 

SE nso anne 4 sbbont'e Netbe «50% os sane ae 
The Bezy de Montigny Pear,. ..........+.++++« 287 


seees 282 
+ 283 











Mergan & Wilson, Dentists, 
FFICE, corner of North St. Paul and Main streets. second 
story, beg leave to inform their friends and all those desirous 
of obtaining first class of operations upon the teeth, that they 
have again associated themselves together, and are in every way 
prepared to insert teeth on gold plate, from one to an entire set, 
or repair the decayed natural organs. with gold fillings, so gs to 
preserve them during life. aoe. 
To the Profession they would say, they have a large assortment 
of Alcock s Mineral Teeth, Gold Plate, Spiral Springs, and quan- 
tities of Morgan’s Premium Gold Foil, constantly on hand. 
Orders by mail filled at sight. 
They can sell Teeth 30 per cent. less than they can be bought 
elsewhere in the city 
Pn a of their Plate Work can at all times he seen at their 
office. 
Just received a large stock of Alcock’s premium gum and 
single Teeth, which theg@are selling at New York prices. 
A. A. MORGAN. E. F. WILSON. 
Office, corner North St. Paui and Main streets. 
Rochester, November 1, 1850. 


FARM FOR SALE. 
Py IMPROVED FARM of about One Hundred Acres of excel- 
lent land, for only Twenty dollars per acre. 

Said Farm lies within one mile ofthe beautiful and thriving vil- 
lage of Adrian. Lenawee Co., Michigan, on the line of the great 
Southern Michigan Railroad, running from Monroe and Toledo 
direct to Chicago, and from thence to the Mississippi river, con- 
necting also with the Road running round the southern shore of 
Lake Erie, till it meets the New York and Erie Railroad. 

On the Farm is a two story dwelling house, considerab'e fruit, 
and living springs that never freeze and never dry. It is un- 
questionably worth, and will soon command Thirty dollars per 
acre. 

I will take one-fourth the purchase money down, and the bal- 
ance in three annual payments. 

For further particulars enquire of W. 8. Wilcox, Adrien, or of 
the subscriber, at Lafayette, Indiana. 

December. 1850. [12-1t.] ANSON TUCKER. 


WANTED. 
YOUNG MARRIED MAN without a family would like to 
take a small farm in Western New York, suitable for Fruit 
grazing and tillage, tocultivate on shares, for two or three years, 
with the intention of becoming purchaser if the place suits and the 
cwner wishes to sell. 
Satisfactory references will be given if required. 
Any communication directed to O. E. G., Troy, N. Y., will meet 
with prompt attention. [11-2t*] 








The Practical and Scientific Farmer's Own Paper. 


THE GENESEE FARMER, 
A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 


AGRICULTURE AND HORTICULTURE, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS or 


Farm Buildings, Domestic Animals, Implements, Fruits, &. 
LOBE BEB OPwo——™ 
VOLUME XI, FOR 1851. 
ee ee ie a at 


DANIEL LEE & JAMES VICK, Jp., Eprrorg, 
P. BARRY, Conductor of Horticultural Department 





In issuing a Prospectus for the TwxetrtH Volum 
Genesee Roce, the Publisher flatters himself remyty xed 
widely known, too extensively circulated, and too well read, 
to render it necessary to state at length the design of the 
work. Those who read the Farmer are the best Judges of 
its value, and those unacquainted with it are requested t 
examine its pages. 

We number among our Contributors, hundreds of the best 
Practical Farmers in the country, and our readers have 
through our pages, the benefit of their wisdom and 
ence. No thinking man can read any number we issue 
without receiving some useful hint in regard to the : 
ment of crops, stock, or the orchard, of more value thes he 
price of the volume. The Geneser Farmer is by far the 
cheapest Agricultural Journal published in America, Our 
TWENTY THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS place us ahead 
of all other Agricultural Journals, and enables us to furnish 
a paper for the trifling sum of T'hree or Four Shillings, equal 
to any, both in value and beauty. That we have done this 
thus far, our friends and readers will bear us witness. But we 
intend more fully to aceomplish this in the volume for 185i, 
The Genesee Farmer is truly the Practical and 
Farmer's Own Paper! It wili continue to be edited by 
old Editors, assisted by a host of the best practical Farmers, 
Gardeners and Horticulturists in the country. 

The new volume will commence on the Ist of January, 
1851. It will be published in the best style, as heretofore— 
on HANDSOME and CLEAR TYPE and superior paper. The 
volume will be APPROPRIATELY ILLULTRATED—Ccontaini 
numerous and expensive Engravings of Farm Buildings, 
Improved Implements, Domestic Animals, choice Fruits, 
ers, Shrubs, &c ((@ Each number will contain TWENTY- 
FOUR ROYAL OCTAVO PAGES! making a large and 
handsome volume of about 300 pages, (with Title Page, In- 
dex, &c., suitable for binding,) at the close of the year, 

An earnest advocate of improvement of both the Mindand 
the Soil, the Farmer seeks to advance the Rural interests 
of the country, and elevate the profession of Agriculture 
its proper position. To accomplish this, it has labored long 
and faithfully, and not without somé success. Its position 
as the cheapest, and, at least, one of the BEST AGRICULTURAL 
JOURNALS in the country, is fally established, and we confi- 
dently ask for it that support which it merits from the Farm- 
ers, Gardeners and Fruit Culturists of the U. States. Grate- 
ful for the unexampled patronage already extended to the Far 
mer, we solicit the aid and co-operation of all its friends 
and readers to increase the circulation and thus augment the 
usefulness of the cheapest Agricultural Magazine ever offered 
to the American Public. We invite all who feel the impor- 
tance of sustaining this work, and extending its usefulness, 
not only to subscribe themselves, but introduce it to 
patronage of their friends. 

Fifty Cents a Year, In Advance. 

Five Copies for $2; Eight Copies for $3, and any larger 
number at the same rate. 

[> All subscriptions to commence with the -year, and 
the entire volume supplied to all subscribers. 

0G- Post-Masrers, Acrsts. and all friends of improvement, are 
respectfully solicited to obtain and forward subscriptions. 

Subscription money, if properly enclosed, may be sent (post- 
paid or free.) at the risk of the Publisher. Address to 

DANIEL LEE 


J 
December, 1849. Rochester. New York 








Hay and Straw Cutters.. 
HAVE on hand Fifty of the best Straw and Hay Cutters that 
are made in this country. The frames are all of White Oak, 
knives —~ and cut on raw-hide rollers. Price from $8 50 to $15. 
Call at the Seed and Tool stores of JAMES P. FOGG. 


. Nos. 12 and 14 Front st. 
Rochester, Novy. 1, 1850. 11-3t] 
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Oo. B. SCOTT, 
Local and Travelling Newspaper and Periodical Agent. 
PIERREPONT MANOR, JEFF. CO., N. ¥. 
0G- Mr. Scott will take subscriptions for the Genesee Farmer. 








STEREOTYPED BY JEWETT, THOMAS AND CO., BUFFALO, N- ¥~ 
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